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NEW FORMS WILL REPLACE HOMEOWNERS 
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ON THE COVER: After ten years of nationalized services in Great Britain, voluntary health plans still thrive. 





ARE YOU 
AN AGENT 


WITH A 
FUTURE? 


With INA, your target is BIG. Fire-Marine-Casualty-Life facilities give 
you all the ammunition you need for one-stop insurance selling. And 
Service Offices stand behind you everywhere. Fifty-one in this country. 


Forty more overseas. Youcan’t miss. Ask your INA Fieldman for full details. 


GROW WITH THE COMPANY WITH A FUTURE 
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INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 
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When the earth spouted “Black Gold...” 


Back in 1859, the first oil well spouted “black 
gold” over a startled group of men in Titusville, 
Pa. That same year The Equitable opened its 
doors for business in a one-room office in New 
York City. Since then, both The Equitable and 
the oil industry have come a long way. 

In those early days, oil was used primarily for 
illumination, and as a base for “snake oil,” a home 
medication for assorted ailments. It wasn’t until 
mechanization took hold in American industry 
that petroleum and its by-products became essen- 
tial to the nation’s economy. 

In many ways, protection against life's emer- 
gencies a hundred years ago was as primitive and 
restricted as the uses to which crude oil was first 
put. And an agent’s lot a century ago was fre- 
quently precarious and insecure. 

Today, The Man from Equitable enjoys a 


social and economic station his 19th-century 
counterpart would certainly have envied. For his 
company plays a vigorous role in today’s econ- 
omy; a far-flung organization supports The Man 
from Equitable; a continuing advertising and 
public relations campaign reminds his community 
of his worth as an individual. 

He also has a pension plan which has few 
equals in the industry. He has training courses 
and sales plans to help him become the indis- 
pensable man to his neighbors and friends. He is 
part of an institution in business “not for a day 
but for all time,” as predicted by an Equitable 
underwriter nearly 100 years ago. 

For a rewarding career in the life insurance 
industry, the modern underwriter chooses the 
identification that works for him today, tomorrow 
and for the future . .. The Man from Equitable! 


. 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 


where work and play are combined = 
PR OFITABLY! We invite you to join these 


major business firms who have located in this progressive 
area. Ample labor supply, excellent schools, perfect climatic 
conditions make this community ideal. Any insurance com- 
pany owning and occupying a Florida branch office and serving 
three or more states, may effect savings up to 80% of normal 
state taxes on premium income. Your employees would have 
the opportunity to live, work and play where most people 
dream of retiring. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. S St. Petersburg, Florida 
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EF THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS 


OF EXPERIENCE 


J. Harry Wood, CLU, Named 
Managing Director of LIAMA 


J. Harry Wood, CLU, has been Life of America. President W. 





A right arm for you 


The man above is an engineer 
from The Fund Insurance Com- 
panies. Because he has a Fund 
of Experience he can serve as 
your right arm for obtaining new 
accounts and protecting your tar- 
get lines from your competition. 
He offers the right answers on 
technical problems relating to 
accident prevention, industrial 
safety, fire rating and structural 
evaluation. 


Why not let your agency and 
your clients benefit from this 
Fund of Experience. Mail in the 
coupon below, or ask The Fund 
fieldman in your area to have an 
engineer from The Fund Insur- 
ance Companies pay you a call. 
In today’s highly competitive, 
highly complex insurance mar- 
ket, you can profit by his expe- 


Fireman's Fund Ineurence Compeny 
Firemon's Fund indemnity Compony 
Home Fire & Marine insurance Compony 
Netiono! Surety Corperetion 


To: THE FUND INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Production Department * Home Office 
3333 California St., San Francisco, California 


| would like to meet your FUND representa- 
tive. 


Nome 





Address 





City 





elected managing director of 
the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. For- 
merly president of Central 
Standard Life in Chicago and 
recently professor of economics 
of the University of Miami, he 
succeeds Frederic M. Peirce. 


. Taylor Burton, chairman of the 


Utah State Road Commission, 
has been named president of 
Western Empire Life, Salt Lake 
City. Charles H. Hollingworth 
was elected a vice president. 


W. Eaton of Forest Lawn Life 
retired at the end of August. 


Charles A. Ormsby 
has been elected a 
second vice presi- 
dent of John Han- 
cock. He was for- 
merly secretary of 
the reinsurance de- 
partment for Con- 
necticut General 
Life. 


George R. Williams, formerly vice 
president and division manager 
of the Southeastern territory, 
has been promoted to vice pres- 
ident and manager of the 
agency department for Life and 
Casualty of Tennessee. J. A. 
Kearley succeeds Williams as 
vice president and_ division 
sales manager. 

Julius O. Klein, superintendent of 








Everett D. Obrecht (I. above) has been 
elected president of Inter-Ocean Reinsur- 
ance. Donald R. MacKay (r.) was ad- 
vanced to vice president and secretary. 


George B. Smith, Jr., has been 
elected president of State Mu- 
tual Insurance, Rome, Ga. He 
succeeds Geston Garner, who 
died July 9. Price R. Cross was 
elected executive vice president 
and secretary. Barry Wright, 
attorney, was elected to the 
board of directors. 

James G. Bruce has become presi- 
dent of The Forest Lawn Life 
Insurance Company, Glendale, 
Calif. He had been vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Colonial 


agencies for Metropolitan Life’s 
Pacific Coast territory, will suc- 
ceed Henry E. North as vice 
president at the Pacific Coast 
head office. North plans to re- 
tire at the end of this year. 


Lawrence Leland has been named 


vice president and director of 
agencies for American United 
Life, succeeding Eber M. 
Spence, who will retire Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. 


Clayton E. Mott has been made 


field vice president for Union 
Trust Life, Milwaukee. He was 
previously a general agent for 
Mutual Trust Life. 

Continued on page 6 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY REPAIR CHART 
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. All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again 


A royal mix-up, indeed. Especially if 
Humpty’s insurance man didn’t protect him 
with Accident insurance. For a serious acci- 
dent can drain even a royal treasury. 


Make sure your prospects and clients have 
Accident insurance. 


Travelers field men are ready to help you 
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gilts 


AL 
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Sr 
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dramatize the need, wrap up the sale. Travel- 
ers claims people — 4,000 of them — are ready 
to service claims, quickly and efficiently. 


The Travelers Company has a wealth of ex- 
perience. It was the first to write an Accident 
policy in America. Since then — 1864 — The 
Travelers has kept pace with changing times, 
changing needs. Today, they offer a full ar- 
ray of Accident, Sickness and Hospitaliza- 
tion contracts. 


See the nearest Travelers Manager or General Agent for details. 


mT FAMILY INDE, 


=) THE TRAVELER 


ev INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of insurance including 


Life * Accident * Health * Group + Fire * Marine * Automobile * Casualty * Bonds 
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EXPERIENCE 


Preferred rates for qual- 
ified contractors 


plas- 
Full multiple line 
facilities 


Five reasons why more and 
more agents place their 


CONTRACT BONDS 


with 


ERICAN CASUALTY 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 


HOME OFFICE READING 


PENNSYLVANIA 








These Names Make News 


Continued from page 4 


James T. Southerland, formerly 
secretary, has been named a 
vice president of Southern 
Christian Life of Oklahoma 
City. S. Barry King, former 
chief examiner for the Okla- 
homa Insurance Department, 
has been named secretary. 

Edward N. McCully has been ap- 
pointed economist and a senior 
executive for the Kemper group. 
He had been administrative as- 
sistant to James S. Kemper, 
chairman of the boards. 

Byron B. Redman, formerly a sec- 
retary in the Chicago office, has 
been named vice president and 
comptroller of the Loyalty 
Group companies in the New- 
ark, N. J., head office. 


Lester C. Layman 
has been elected 
executive vice presi- 
dent and a director 
of Interstate Indem- 
nity Company, Los 
Angeles. 


Dr. John D. Long of Indiana Uni- 
versity has been appointed re- 
search director for the Society 
of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. Dr. Long 
is Associate Professor of In- 
surance at Indiana University 
and an assistant editor of the 
Journal of Insurance. 

Kenneth B. Hatch, president of 
Reliance, has been elected pres- 
ident of the board of trustees 
for the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Under- 
writers. 

H. Smith Hagan, senior vice pres- 
ident, has been elected to the 
board of Pacific National Life, 
a Matson Navigation Company 
affiliate. Kenneth Cring is vice 
president and director of agen- 
cies. William I. Spere is super- 
intendent of agencies, Pacific 
Division. 

Norvel T. Maxwell has_ been 
elected vice president and di- 

Continued on page 8 
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We join the industry 
in saluting Albert C: Adams 


Retiring President of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


It is typical of Albert C. Adams that he brought thoughtful service to John Hancock and the insurance industry. 

and dignified leadership to his office as President of the As he enters his next phase of service to the N.A.L.U.—as 
N.A.L.U. during the past year. Immediate Past President — we join with life underwriters 
Typical because he has always given this quality to any job everywhere in offering Mr. Adams our congratulations for 
he has undertaken, as demonstrated by his many years of a job well done. 


Yq (hn Hancock 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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YOU CAN 
WRITE MORE 
CREDIT LIFE... 


... with Nationwide’s up-to-date Credit Life programs! Nation- 
wide insures lives of borrowers at lowest possible cost .. . pro- 
vides Group experts to help you set up an efficient Credit Life 
plan .. . speeds up service through local representation. For 
details on how you can write more Credit Life, just contact: 
Nationwide Group Department — Brokerage Division, 246 
North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. C. Howard Gray (right), of Gray Agency, Wheeling, West Virginia, with 
Mr. John Nash, Executive Vice-President, Half Dollar Trust @ Savings Bank, 
Wheeling. This bank is covered by Nationwide Creditors Group Life Insurance. 


SERV, 
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ATIONWIDE 


INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e HOME OFFICE: ILUMBUS, OHIO 








These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


rector of agencies for Shield 
Life and Accident, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


R. G. Chilcott, a 
vice president of 
the Nationwide 
group, has been 
named manager of 
operations for Na- 
tionwide General, 
new company form- 
ed to market merit- 
rated auto insur- 
ance. 


Stanley L. Olds has been elected 
an officer of State Mutual Life 
of America. He is assistant ac- 
tuary, group division. 

William E. Everitt has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agen- 
cies for American Life Savings, 
Miami. 

James W. Kemble has been pro- 
moted from associate actuary to 
life actuary at Farm Bureau 
Insurance Services, Des Moines. 

Sterling T. Tooker has been trans- 
ferred from the personnel de- 
partment of The Travelers to 
the executive department, 
where he succeeds Vernon T. 
Dow, who has retired. Edgar 
S. Reed, secretary, succeeds 
Tooker in charge of the person- 
nel department. 


Frank DeYoung, Jr., 
has been appointed an 
superintendent _ of wy) 


, i 4 
agencies, combina- ‘ 


tion agencies de- 

partment of Colon- 

ial Life of America. 

Richard F. S. Hazlett has been ap- 
pointed actuary for Peoples 
Life of Frankfort, Indiana. 

Dr. Norman J. Nichols has been 
appointed associate medical di- 
rector for Eastern Life of New 
York. 

William J. Schmid has been made 
general counsel for Ohio Na- 
tional Life, succeeding G. E. 
Coxworth who had retired. 
Schmid was previously assis- 
tant general counsel. 

Continued on page 59 
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This current America Fore— Loyalty Group advertisement will 
tell 100,000,000 readers of the national magazines below about the 
importance of buying insurance through an independent agent. 
* THE SATURDAY EVENING POST * NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
* READER'S DIGEST * LIFE * TIME 
* NEWSWEEK * FORTUNE 


America Fore | 
Loyalty Group) 





s 


BY 158 * 3 33 to equal the number* of new private residences under construction during the 


current year, despite recession and talk of diminishing markets. 
Almost 950,000 new homes; 950,000 new prospects for residential package 
policies; 950,000 opportunities to modernize family insurance programs! 


The best efforts of both company and agént will be called for in providing the 
right coverage and presenting it to the insurance prospect. The Crum & Forster 
Companies have complete confidence that the job will be well done. 


* Indicated in a survey conducted by the Economic Council of the 
National Association of Home Builders. 


CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


CASUALTY ¢« FIRE e« MARINE «+ SURETY 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO... . Organized 1822 THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., U. S. Branch Incorporated 1851 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. . . Organized 1837 THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., U.S. Branch .. Incorporated 1833 


110 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
WESTERN DEPT., FREEPORT, ILL. © PACIFIC DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO * SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA © ALLEGHENY-OHIO DEPT., PITTSBURGH © VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, W. C. 
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WANTED 


We’re looking for an Un-average man 


The fellow who doesn’t want an average job. 

The man who thinks chicken feed is for the birds. 
The man who has the know-what-I-want-out-of-life 
initiative to get there, too, if given the opportunity. 


If you have : A Successful sales record of five years or longer. Can fur- 


nish proof of sales management of at least 5 men for two years or more... 


we want fo hear from yOu. If you are this un-average man 


we will outline for you specific steps that will lead you straight to the top. You 
can look forward to a business of your own... A Mutual of Omaha contract that 
can net you as much as seven cents per person in your assigned territory. Terri- 
tories vary in size from 250,000 to 1,000,000 people. 

write today TO: HOWARD DEWEY 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


He'll tell you why young men who are going 
places, GO WITH MUTUAL OF OMAHA. 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA SALUTES SPECTATOR CELEBRATING NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mutual 


Largest Company in the World Specializing in Health & Accident Insurance Protection. 


V. J. SKUTT, President 
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“Your premium volume seems to be better since you 
got started with Bituminous on comp and liability.” 


You can write those big premiums! 


Write big premiums in comp and liability . . . Hold your 
present insured . . . Get more for your production efforts 
with Bituminous. Bituminous’ rating plans and — more 
important — Bituminous’ methods of applying them, give 
you the edge you need in today’s rugged scramble for business. 
Write for the Bituminous story. 


Bituminous 


123 CASUALTY CORPORATION 
CG 


Bituminous Fire And Marine Insurance Company 


ro ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
.. 
THE SPECTATOR 








FOR THE MAN 
WHO HAS ARRIVED 
--- AND 


a sales tool... FOR THE MAN 


ON HIS WAY 





for the agent with 


clear vision... 


and a desire 
to upgrade his earnings 


Executives today are finding life insurance the 
answer to many tax and business security prob- 
lems. They are buying ever larger amounts to safe- 
guard their families as well. 

Accustomed as they are to quantity discounts in 
business dealings they give strong approval to the 
economy feature in our new “EXECUTIVE 
SPECIAL”’ 

A prestige contract sold only in larger amounts 
and at a reduced premium, the “Executive Spe- 
cial” is designed for “Men of Stature”—our agents, 
and their growing list of top-level prospects and 
policyowners. 


Keyed to the 
Executive Field 


MINIMUM POLICY 
$25,000.00 _ 


[alate Manel 


ExECcuTive SPECIAL 


eee 


eeeeseeece see eeeeeeeeeeeeee08020080 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


For many years, Continental 

American’s high average 

policy size—both in new 

insurance written and 

HIGH AVERAGE SALES insurance in force—has 
ranked this company 
consistently among the top 
five life insurance companies 
in the nation. This 

notable distinction is due in 
part to Continental American's 
specialization in preferred 
class insurance, with 

resulting savings to purchasers 
of life insurance in larger 
amounts. It is also due to 

the generally superior 

quality of our product, and to 
the quality of our representation. 
These factors have produced 
facts. They appear in the 
chart below. They 

furnish convincing proof of 
our growth, stability, and the 
soundness of philosophy 

on which Continenta! 
American operates. 












































Impressive Record of Continental American Progress 


1957 1955 1950 
Average Policy Size 


wa dre tag 0 $13,764 $12,225 $9,776 


Insurance $7,445 $6,802 $5,585 
in Force 


Total Insurance 


in Force $418,417,780 | $357,409,368 | $242,044,761 











CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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e leadsman on the old-time 
river boat was chosen with care. 
U.S.F.&G. AGENTS The safety of everyone on board 
This is one of a series of advertise- depended on. his S( yundings. 


ments appearing in THE SATURDAY x 
EVENING POST, TIME and NEWS. Today, when you depend on 


WEEK ... designed to increase your 
prestige with the insuring public. 


insurance for protection 
.-- SELECT AND 
CONSULT AN INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE AGENT OR. 
B53 210) 242) 2a tom (0) 0M!,'(0) 0) 08, 
(@) 0) 5 0500408) SO) AN O84 


© Casuvalty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance * Fidelity- 
Surety Bonds 


United States Fidelity & G ty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


No place for an amateur 


The surgeon is one of those men on whom other men must rely. Also in this 
category, less dramatically but no less truly, you’ll find your independent insurance agent or broker. 


He knows how to protect you with the right kinds and the right 
amounts of insurance at the right time, and that means before a loss 
or claim against you occurs. And, should trouble strike, you’ll find him right beside you, 
your personal agent, ready and able to take your trouble and make it Ais business. 


And because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. When you 
need him, there’s no better friend to have around than your local 
independent agent or broker who represents the Maryland in your community. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many kinds of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his service and availability. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 


REINSURANCE 


Fire * Casualty * Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


161 East Forty-Second Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
September 1958 
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VALUE 


*24,000 




















VALUE 


*43,400 
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Insurance to Value... 
major key to larger premium income 
Ask the Aetna Fieldman 


Seldom have building costs and property values skyrock- 
eted so rapidly as during recent years. For example, the 
$24,000 house of 1946 is now worth $43,400, according to 
Marshall & Stevens, appraisal engineers. 


Unfortunately, many homeowners who purchased their 
houses at the “bargain” prices of earlier years are still 
carrying fire insurance based on an out-of-date and un- 
realistic purchase price. 


This situation gives local agents and brokers an unusual 


Meet Jim Lobsitz 

Sup"t of Agencies, Los Angeles 
Jim is a great believer in the 
use of visual selling aids to 
dramatize the importance of 
insurance to value. His spe- 
cialty is assisting producers 
in the sale of Homeowners 
policies with the aid of Aetna’s 
coverage and cost comparison 
charts. He also makes use of 
large flip charts to illustrate 
his talks to agents and bro- 
kers on package policies. His 
hobbies are bowling, fishing 
and golf. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 15, CONNECTICUT 
Clinton L. Allen, President 


55 ELM STREET 


opportunity to render a valuable service to policyholders 
and increase premium income in a substantial way. 


Selling insurance to value is mainly a matter of making 
homeowners realize the extent to which property values 
have increased and the risk of carrying inadequate fire 
insurance. To many people, the facts on these subjects 
come as a great surprise. 


The Aetna has developed a new Residential Cost Finder to 
help you sell insurance to value. Ask the Aetna Fieldman. 


Meet John Belanus 
Special Agent, N. Y. Dept. 
John joined the Aetna in 
1935 and was appointed to 
his present position in 1949, 
He is always pleased when 
agents ask him ““What’s new?” 
as this gives him an oppor- 
tunity to discuss new devel- 
opments and sales ideas. He 
particularly likes to sell pack- 
age policies for homeowners. 
John is a member of Subur- 
ban New York Field Club, 
where he is Chairman of the 
Rules and Form Committee. 


you ndependent 
Insurance Hi [AGENT 


seaves/ vow /rraste 
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“Frankly, Miss Wimple, I never realized Provident Mutual 
was so interested in our surplus business” 


If you’ve never realized that Provident Mutual 


welcomes your surplus business, now’s the time to 


give it some thought. Because Provident Mutual 


offers you every help and cooperation in Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Group Insurance and Group 
Pension Plans. 

What’s more, Provident Mutual offers brokers 


the full facilities and resources of one of the na- 
tion’s top companies—plus a commission structure 
and terms you owe it to yourself to know about. 
For full details on Provident Mutual help with 
your surplus-special lines, write Broker Service 
Department, Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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at his 
fingertips Bis 





do you 
suffer ‘ 
from eo 


COVERAGE | 
ANEMIA?) = 


AGENT'S IMPRINT ie 


CURE COVERAGE ANEMIA* 


The American Insurance Group 
Representative isn’t kept at arm’s 
length by clients with Coverage 
Anemia. His ‘“Coverage-to-Value” 
Promotion Kit supplies convincing 
evidence to make a client sit up, 
laugh, calculate, contemplate — and 
decide to buy adequate coverage. 


“Cost House” Demonstrator. Dra- 
matic, visual proof of the increase 
in property values. 
Current Cost Estimator. A simple 
“slide rule’ which quickly points out 
each client’s needs. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY + 
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**The Burnin’ of Nero McNeary.” Fun 


and facts to start clients wondering 
about their current coverage. 

Plus ...commercial fact sheets, radio 
scripts, newspaper ads—all for the 
agent or broker’s local use. 


It actually takes only two hands to 
pick up more premiums with this 
powerful new promotion package. 
To find out what it can do for you, 
contact your American Insurance 
Group Branch Office. 


*Under-insurance resulting from 
increased property values. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY + ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
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NEW STATE MUTUAL HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
Contains Many Sales Features: 


Available to families and individuals. 

Coverage begins on policy date — no waiting period. 

Available with or without $50 deductible. 

Issued to adults ages 18 to 85. 

Send today for free booklet 
describing State Mutual’s 


Children eligible for family coverage from 2 weeks to 18 years. New Hospital Insurance Plan 
= ~ ~ ~ P 
in detail. 


Insured wife becomes policyholder upon death of husband. 


Newborn children automatically covered at 2 weeks of age to 
end of then current premium period at no additional cost. Ad- 
ditional premium thereafter. 


Pays variable maximum up to $20 a day room and board; up to 
90 days for each hospitalization and up to 10 \mes daily rate for 
hospital services. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
Maternity benefits in-hospital, 10 times daily rate; non-hospital | 
5 times daily rate. No deductible. | 

| 

| 

w 


Optional benefits available for surgical procedures and in-hospital 
physician’s calls. 


Participating. STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full details about your new Hospital 
Insurance Plan with a Lifetime Guarantee. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Name 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
Company 


Street 


City State 


~ 
— 
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another year... 


another record 


56 New York Life women agents 


qualify for Women Leaders Round Table— 
largest representation ever for any company! 


For the fifteenth year in a row, New York Life has 
the largest representation of agents at the industry- 
wide Women Leaders Round ‘Table. To each of these 
outstanding ladies goes the Company’s congratulations 
for achieving one of the highest honors conferred by 
the insurance industry. 

We’re very proud of this continuous leadership and 
feel it reflects credit on the exceptional abilities of our 
women agents. We also believe it vividly demonstrates 


the widespread acceptance given New York Life’s mod- 


ern line of insurance policies and the effectiveness of 


our Advanced Training Program. 
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New York Life 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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ever 
hear 

of 

an 
agent 
with 
131,000 


Salesmen 
? 


(IT COULD BE YOU!) 





Uncle Sam sends 131,000 men out on calls every day. Neither snow nor rain 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers ...and they work for just pennies a call| 


They can be selling for you, if you want them to. Home will do its share and 
more to help you. Your own fieldman of The Home Insurance Company will get 
you pre-tested direct mail leaflets and letters. He'll help you set up a tailor- 
made production program. Isn't this the time to start? 


She HOME Sa Greer 
Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE AETNA LIFE MAN 


oq i © I Otorrelge|ial-tilelal 


No. 5 in a series 


These men behind the Atna Life man are representative of many A°tna 
Chartered Life Underwriters who take time to encourage participation 
in the C.L.U. movement . . . who teach C.L.U. courses. 

“Etna Life has always considered C.L.U. study one of the most 
important steps in a successful sales career. The company co-operates 
by providing text books and financial assistance. It contributes to travel 
and living expenses for those who qualify to attend the yearly C.L.U. 
Institutes. 

“Etna Life is proud of its representatives who have earned the 
C.L.U. designation — for it reflects their dedication to the highest 
principles of client service. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 
ALTINA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Needed: Simple Unified Tax Rule 


HIS would be the most enjovable, wonderful 
fie all possible worlds were it not for those 
two inescapables—taxes and death. Surely it is 
that without the burden of the one and the dread 
of the other we would be freed from countless 
economic ills and social evils. 

But the fact is that these burdens are im- 
posed—the one by man and the other by God—- 
to the ultimate good of all. While through the 
centuries man has fought taxes and feared death, 
he has ever been their certain target. The wise 
man accepts them as necessary to his wellbeing 
on earth and to his happy future in the land 
beyond. 

Without taxation, orderly government would 
be impossible. Without taxation, a nation would 
be prey to its enemies, would have no money for 
defense programs, crime controls, welfare sub- 
sidies or legal safeguards. Every citizen and 
every corporate institution knows then that to 
have orderly government with strong defenses, 
some of the costs incurred must be borne by 
each through taxation. This applies to every in- 
dividual and to every corporate structure, no 
matter how constituted. 

Because there is orderly government in the 
United States life insurance has grown to be the 
most efficient human institution capable of serv- 
ing millions of people. Policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries are appreciative of the fact that they 
have profited through the protection, the savings 
and the investments that life insurance has af- 
forded them and their loved ones. They knov 
that their life insurance functioned because its 
integrity was guaranteed by a sound government. 
This sense of gratitude to government is not 
restricted to policyholders of stock companies 
but applies to owners of mutual life insurance 
contracts as well. All then are interested in main 
taining a stable government with a powerful 
military organization. They expect to sacrifice 
through taxes to pay for these boons. 

Life insurance companies have paid down the 
years a due share of their invested earnings in 
income taxes. United in appropriate associations, 
stock and mutual companies have debated what 
was a proper and just formula by which the com- 
panies should share the national tax burden. 
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Because of the complex nature of a life insurance 
company, it has been a difficult task to establish 
one rule applicable to each company and capable 
of producing needed revenue for orderly govern- 
ment. 

At present, the government and the institution 
are seeking a formula or tax basis which would 
apply equitably and fairly to the policyholders 
of all companies and which would produce a total 
tax payment commensurate with the size and the 
investment income of the companies and with 
the importance of life insurance to the nation 
and to its millions of citizens. There must be a 
common ground on which all types of companies, 
stock and mutual, large and small, can approach 
the problem. 

To THE SPECTATOR, it would seem most ad- 
vantageous to the companies and to their policy- 
holders to establish a simple rule, applicable 
without deviation and without favor to every 
type of company. This rule could be on, perhaps, 
merely a percentage of total investment income 
without involved deductions and designed to 
produce a certain anticipated amount. Such a 
plan would seem eminently fair to policyholders 
of every company. 

Almost every American is in some way an 
owner or beneficiary of a life insurance policy. 
ew of them would dissent, be they mutual or 
stock policyholders, from any plan which would 
require their life insurance company to pay its 
share in taxation for the maintenance of a gov 
ernment capable of enforcing law and order. 
Management of life insurance from past experi- 
ence must know that its greatest strength lies in 
unity. An equitable tax burden which all must 
bear cannot be obtained through division. 

All in the life insurance business—policyhold- 
ers, stockholders and executives of all types of 
companies—must remember that without taxa- 
tion orderly government would be impossible and, 
of course, without death life insurance would 
be unnecessary. 


J fel: Clie 


EDITOR 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Capitol Headlines by Ray Stroupe 

Higher social security benefits and higher taxes to support 
them are now national law. President Eisenhower has enacted 
the legislation raising benefit payments by about 7 per cent next 
February. Social security taxes will rise on Jan. 1. 


Limited disclosure of the operations of employee welfare and 
pension fund plans is ordered in a new law. Administrators of plans 
affecting more than 25 employees are to publish descriptions of 
benefits and reports of financial operations. Requirement does 
little more than set a precedent as to federal responsibility in 
this field, President Eisenhower says. He indicates he may seek a 
stronger law next year. 


Sen. O’Mahoney, Wyo., does not rule out further hearings on 
insurance later this year. His Senate antitrust subcommittee con- 
cluded its hearings on aviation insurance in August. But he may 
consider looking into marine and direct-mail insurance after the 
November elections. 


Don’t look for aviation insurance premium reductions under 
present conditions, the Senate insurance probers are told. If air 
accidents were to decline sharply, testifies A. Maxwell Klum, air- 
port consultants would signal for higher rents on airport conces- 
sions. Mr. Klum is chairman of Mercury-International Companies 
operating air-trip insurance concessions. 


Internal Revenue Service reassures insurance debit agents on 
the expenses they may deduct for tax purposes. They are entitled 
to “ordinary and necessary” business expenses incurred in con- 
nection with their work as debit agents. They may claim trans- 
portation expenses and away-from-home traveling expenses. A 
revised revenue ruling will spell out this right. 


Development of a sound dental care program for dependents 
of men in uniform is recommended to the Defense Dept. A com- 
mittee with J. F. Follmann, Jr., as the Health Insurance Assn. of 
America representative makes the proposal. Chief defect of the 
Medicare program for dependents is lack of a dental care provi- 
sion, the group reports. 


Refunds still due automobile damage insurance buyers may 
total $16 million, a Senate subcommittee discloses. Risk mis- 
classification is responsible. Sen. Monroney, Okla., finds some 
state insurance commissioners lax in supervising repayments. He 
urges legislatures to provide the commissioners with adequate 
staffs for proper supervision of insurance firms. 


August 8—Debit agents may still 

deduct “ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense,” income 
tax officials say. 

Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Russell Harrington, clarify- 
ing the original IRS ruling, 
stated: 

“They are entitled to claim 
their transportation expenses as 
well as their away-from-home 
traveling expenses as page 1 de- 
ductions on Form 1040, to the ex- 
tent they are directly attributable 
to the performance of services in 
such an employment, even though 
they elect to take the standard de- 
duction or use the optional tax 
table in computing their income 
tax liability. That would include 
the cost of maintaining and oper- 
ating an automobile in carrying 
on their employment as_ debit 
agents. In addition, if they item- 
ize their deductions on page 2 of 
Form 1040 (that is, if they do not 
elect to use the standard deduc- 
tion or use the tax table), they 
may deduct the other ordinary 
and necessary business expenses 
connected with their employment 
as industrial debit agents. 

“In order to avoid any further 
confusion, Revenue Ruling 58-175 
will be revised at an early date to 
reflect the substance of this Re- 
lease.” 


August 8—Mortality among the 
millions of industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
was 6 per cent higher in the first 
half of 1958 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957, the com- 
pany’s statisticians report. 
Actual death rate was 702.8 per 
100,000 as contrasted with the 
662.8 for the first half ef 1957. 
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The increase, the statisticians 
note, reflects largely the marked 
rise in the mortality from pneu- 
monia and influenza, and the ap- 
parently associated increase in 
the death rate from diseases of 
the heart and arteries. 

Through June, the death rate 
from pneumonia and_ influenza 
among these insured persons was 
26.3 per 100,000, compared with 
16.3 in the like period of 1957— 
an increase of more than 60 per 
cent. 


August 15—Private pension plans 

have not hurt life insurance 
sales, according to “Life Insur- 
ance Ownership Among American 
Families” just published by Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Institute for the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

“Increased insurance coverage 
has gone hand in hand with in- 
creased participation in pension 
and retirement funds,” declares 
Jerry L. Miner, author of the 
study. “Payments to pension and 
retirement funds do not siphon off 
savings which might otherwise go 
into life insurance premiums.” 

The proportion of the total pop- 
ulation covered by pension and re- 
tirement funds jumped from 23 to 
34 per cent in the 1953-56 inter- 
val, the report notes. Among peo- 
ple with this type of coverage, the 
proportion owning life insurance 
rose from 87 to 92 per cent. 

Those with both life insurance 
and pension or retirement plan 
protection spent just as large a 
share of their total income on life 
insurance as those who owned 
only life insurance. 

Other highlights of the survey, 
which covered a random sample 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


S finally passed, the bill re- 

quiring disclosure of fi- 
nancial data in connection with 
employee pension and welfare 
plans did not embody federal 
regulation as had been feared 
by insurance executives. The 
Secretary of Labor was given 
no enforcement powers. No au- 
thority was granted to issue 
rules and regulations. Adminis- 
trators of funds are required to 
file annual financial reports 
with the Labor Department 
which are to be available to 
participants on request. Penal- 
ties are provided for deliberate 
misstatements. Eighty-five mil- 
lion persons are covered by wel- 
fare funds with reserves of $35 
million. While some regard the 
new statute as a weak law, it 
may head off further legisla- 
tion at the next session which 
might carry objectionable fea- 


tures. 

By mid-October the Bureau 
of the Census estimates popu- 
lation increase will cross the 
175 million line. With employ- 
ment at record levels and with 
the population increase insur- 
ance officials expect life insur- 
ance in force to expand to $550 
billion before the end of 1959 
—almost double the amount of 
the national debt. Premiums 
paid since the end of World 
War II exceed $12 billion. 

A sizable addition to disposa- 
ble income has resulted from 
death benefits, endowments, 
disability payments, annuity 
payments, payments when poli- 
cies are surrendered and divi- 
dends paid on policies. The to- 
tal of those amounts that have 
been paid policyowners since 
the end of World War II is $51,- 
701,607,000. 





of more 
units: 


new life 
year. 


than 3,000 spending 


One in seven families bought a 
insurance policy last 


The proportion of total income 


spent on life insurance declined 
from 3.7 per cent in 1950 to 3.3 

per cent in 1956. 
Those who view life insurance 
as a form of saving generally in- 
Continued on Page 28 
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vest more of their available funds 
in this fashion, regardless of their 
income. The frequency’ with 
which “saving” is mentioned as a 
reason for buying life insurance 


Daily Reports 


Continued from page 27 





Milestones 


Allen M. Klages, Pittsburgh general agent for Pacific Mutual Life 
from 1908 to 1945, marked 50 years of insurance service in July. 

F. W. Hubbell, president, marked his 45th anniversary with Equitable 
Life of Iowa on August 1. Mr. Hubbell was presented with a testimonial 
book containing the signatures of 1,511 home office and field associates. 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, observes its 90th anniversary this 
year. Company has issued a commemorative booklet titled “The Pacific 
Mutual Story.” 

North American Life Assurance of Toronto marked its 75th anni- 
versary in 1956, and has published a history of the company written by 
G. R. Stevens, O.B.E. 

Major medical expense insurance, now held by some 15,000,000 Ameri- 
cans according to the Health Insurance Institute, was inaugurated 10 
years ago, on August 2, 1948. On that occasion, some members of the 
Elfun Society, management employees of General Electric, met with 
representatives of Liberty Mutual Insurance to discuss protection 
against heavy medical costs. A pilot health insurance plan was launched 
February 2, 1949. 


New York Life has reached $20 billion 
of life in force, with $17.4 billion in 
ordinary and $2.6 billion in group. 
Above, Miss Joan Hicks, electronic re- 
search analyst, shows Clarence J. Myers, 
company president, the record-making 
figures from 206 general offices. 


National Life and Accident of Tennessee has attained $5 billion of 
life in force. A two-way celebration marked this occasion and also the 
15th anniversary of Board Chairman Edwin W. Craig and President 
Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 

Nationwide Life, Columbus, passed the $1 billion mark for ordinary 
life in force in August. 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, has reached more than $4 billion of total 
business in force, including annuities and group plans. 

Midland National Life of Watertown, S. D., has passed the $200 
million mark of total business in force. 

Mutual Service Life, St. Paul, Minn., has reached $200 million of 
life in force. Company is licensed in 10 states. 

National Public Service, Seattle, passed the $100 million mark of 
life in force on July 18. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. marked its 99th anni- 
versary on July 26. Official preparation for the company’s Centennial in 
1959 also got underway on this date. 

Benefit Association of Railway Employees announced a total of $200 
million in benefits paid on June 18. 

Society of Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriters announced 
the formation of its 50th chapter on July 28, in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Harold T. Williams, assistant manager for U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty in 
Syracuse, is president. 
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does not vary widely among dif- 
ferent income groups. 

Average premium payments 
tend to increase with education, 
as does the proportion of disposa- 
ble income spent for life insur- 
ance. 

In terms of age, those between 
35 and 44 have the highest aver- 
age premium payments and spend 
the largest share of their disposa- 
ble income on life insurance. 
Home owners with mortgages— 
primarily younger couples with 
children — comprise a_ similar 
highly insured group. 


August 15—High turnover among 

life insurance agents can be 
solved by the simple expedient of 
reducing the outflow of agents 8 
per cent to 10 per cent, writes 
Frank J. Schwentker, professor of 
Insurance at University of North 
Carolina, in the 1958 Journal of 
Insurance. 

Citing an LIAMA study which 
revealed that roughly 30 per cent 
of all agents are leaving the field, 
40 per cent are established, and 
30 per cent are just starting, 
Schwentker showed that recruit- 
ing has become one of the major 
problems of the general agent. 
This could all be eliminated if 
greater emphasis were given to 
advanced training and _ supervi- 
sion of the agents already em- 
ployed. 

Professor Schwentker’ writes 
that life insurance is the only ma- 
jor industry in the United States 
that has failed to reduce its cost 
of distribution as its volume of 
business has risen. A large part 
of the blame for this lies in inade- 
quate agency training, poor su- 
pervision of established agents, 
and poor methods of selecting 
sales managers in life insurance. 
Evidence of the low level of effi- 
ciency lies in not only high turn- 
over of agents but also with high 
rates of lapsation of life insur- 
ance. Schwentker indicated that 
68 per cent of all lapses come un- 
der the heading of being ‘“avoid- 
able.” He cited evidence to show 
that improper selling was a strong 
reason for this. 


August 19 — Accidents in public 
places are a major source of 


mortality, taking nearly twice as 
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many lives as accidents in and 
about the home, report statisti- 
cians of Metropolitan Life. 

Each year more than 55,000 per- 
sons—or about three fifths of the 
total accident toll—are killed in 
accidents on streets and highways, 
and in other public places. 

Transport accidents account for 
three out of every four lives lost 
in public accidents, with motor 
vehicles far outranking all other 
types of transportation. Of the 
more than 41,000 deaths from 
transport accidents in the years 
1954-1955, 37,000 were caused by 
motor vehicles. 

Nontransport accidents are re- 
sponsible for about 14,000 deaths 
each year, with falls and drown- 
ings accounting for most of these 
deaths. Accidental falls in public 
places take about 5,000 lives, 
nearly half being fatally injured 
in homes for the aged, hospitals, 
and in other resident institutions 
—all of which house a large pro- 
portion of older people. 


August 20—Payments to U. S. 

policyholders and _ benefici- 
aries from their life insurance 
policies averaged more than $20 
million daily and totaled $3,649,- 
900,000 in the first half of this 
year, up $355,900,000 from a year 
ago, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


August 20— The pre-authorized 

check plans for life premium 
payments, are now offered by 125 
life insurance companies, includ- 
ing most of the largest companies, 
reports the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This is twice the num- 
ber of companies offering the plan 
only a year ago. Some companies 
today are reporting as much as 40 
per cent of their new business un- 
der this plan. 

Hundreds of thousands of pol- 
icyholders are now using the plan 
and between 10,000 and 15,000 
banks or bank branches are co- 
operating in writing it. One com- 
pany has doubled the number of 
cooperating banks or branches 
from 5,000 to 10,000 in the past 
year, and that company alone sold 
$220,000,000 of insurance on this 
plan last year. 
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Canada Revises Health Policies 


August 21—Inauguration on July 

1 of Canada’s National Hospi- 
tal Insurance Plan has brought a 
major upheaval in the country’s 
$156 million accident and health 
insurance business. 

Effect of the New National Hos- 
pital Insurance is to legislate in- 
surers out of hospital insurance 
on the standard ward level. In- 
surance companies are now re- 
writing accident and sickness con- 
tracts to eliminate the basic 
government coverage. This means 
that all employee-employer benefit 
arrangements which include hos- 
pital insurance, all group and in- 
dividual policies covering hospital 
care will have to be revised. Poli- 
cies must be re-sold, with sales 
effort going into providing ser- 
vices over and above those covered 
by the government plan. 

In four provinces, which had 


provincial hospital schemes, the 
plan already is in operation—Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia and Newfoundland. On- 
residents are now being 
registered for the new Ontario 
Hospital Insurance Plan which 
goes into force January 1, 1959. 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and New 
3runswick are expected to enter 
the National Plan some time in 
1959. Quebec has not yet signified 
its intention to join the scheme. 
Insurance officials expect 
sharply reduced premium income 
in the first months of operation of 
the plan. However, they report a 
growing demand for broader pro- 
tection than basic standard ward 
hospital care. For the first year, 
total sales effort of the companies 
will be confined to retaining ex- 
isting policyholders and revising 
contracts.—Lillian Millar 


tario 





August 21—Dependents’ Medical 
Care Program is sound, is ac- 
complishing its mission, and 
should be continued, the Pro- 
gram’s Advisory Committee has 
told Defense Secretary McElroy. 
Designed to provide medical 
care for dependents of members 
of the Uniformed Forces who 
otherwise were unable to obtain 
it, about a half-million patients 
have been treated since the start 
of the Program in December 1956. 
More than 30 per cent of the na- 
tion’s physicians have partici- 
pated in the Program since its 
inception. 

The Advisory Committee said 
the Medicare Program has pro- 
vided medical care to 39 per cent 
more dependents in both uni- 
formed services and civilian fa- 
cilities than in the year before 
the program became effective. 


CLU-CPCU To Move 
To Suburban Estate 


August 22—The American College 

of Life Underwriters has an- 
nounced purchase of the estate of 
Mrs. Joseph G. Denny in St. Da- 
vids, 15 miles outside Philadel- 
phia. Pending approval of the 


Radnor Zoning Board of Adjust- 
ment, the seven-acre property will 
be used as administrative head- 
quarters for the American College, 
the Institute of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters, 
the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica and their affiliated groups. 

Since its founding, the Ameri- 
can College has been located at 
3924 Walnut Street, near the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


67 New Life 
Companies This Year 


August 22—Life insurance com- 

panies in the United States 
numbered 1,314 on June 30 of this 
year, an increase of 67 over a 
year ago and over 700 more than 
ten years ago, reports the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

The younger, smaller companies 
have shown a greater rate of in- 
crease in recent years, than the 
older, larger companies, accord- 
ing to the Institute. Whereas the 
50 largest companies have _in- 
creased their insurance in force 
only about 275 per cent 
1940, the other companies have 

Continued on page 30 
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shown an increase of nearly 650 
per cent. 

Company home offices are lo- 
cated in every state, and 20 
states each have 20 or more com- 
panies. Texas continues to lead 
the state list with 323 companies 
domiciled there; Louisiana is sec- 
ond with 112 companies, followed 
by Arizona, 81; South Carolina, 
50; Indiana, 49; Alabama, 43; 
Pennsylvania, 43; Illinois, 42; 
Georgia, 32; Delaware, 31; Ar- 
kansas, 29; Florida, 28; New 
York, 28. 

Among the cities, Dallas has 
141 company home offices, fol- 
lowed by Houston with 61; New 
Orleans, 36; Philadelphia, 35; 
Fort Worth, 32; Atlanta, 29; In- 
dianapolis, 29. 

Stock companies account for 1,- 
158 or 88 per cent of the 1,314 
companies, and 156 or 12 per cent 
are mutual. The majority of the 
older and larger companies are 
mutual, and mutuals have 63 per 
cent of the total life insurance in 
force. 


New Rider for 
GI Policies 


August 26— World War II and 

Korean Conflict veterans may 
now attach a new type of total 
disability income provision to 
their GI life insurance by paying 
a small additional premium, Vet- 
erans Administration has  an- 
nounced. 

New type of GI policy rider was 
authorized by Public Law 85-678, 
effective November 1, 1958. Under 
the new law, VA explained, policy- 
holders who become totally dis- 
abled from any cause before age 
60 and while the new rider is in 
effect, will receive an income of 
$10 per month for each $1,000 
face amount of the GI policy. Pre- 
vious maximum was $5 per month. 

Payments under the clause begin 
after the total disability has ex- 
isted for six consecutive months, 
and continue for the duration of 
the disability, regardless of its 
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length. No payment may be made 
for disabilities incurred after age 
60, and no premium charge is 
made for this benefit after that 
date. 

If the veteran is in good health 
and under 60, the rider may be 
added to any NSLI policy, except 
for a limited number sold to ser- 
vice-disabled veterans since April, 
1953. 

Premium cost of the $10 total 
disability provision varies accord- 
ing to the policyholder’s age, type 
of policy, and its face amount. A 
typical example would be that of 
a 40-year-old veteran with a $10,- 
000 NSLI term policy, who would 
pay $1.60 per month for the rider. 
Under its provision, he would re- 
ceive $100 per month in policy 
benefits if he became totally dis- 
abled. 


Men of the Year 


"Gus" Wortham (c. above) received the 
1958 Man of the Year award at the Federa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel's meeting in San 
Francisco. Shown with him are James G. 
Kemper (I.) 1957 Man of the year, and 
J. Harry LaBrum, retiring president, who 
became chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors. George F. Woodliff was inducted 
as Federation president. Lowell L. Knip- 
meyer is executive vice president and presi- 
dent elect. 


August 27—More than a score of 

mutual life companies indi- 
cated their willingness to support 
the life insurance tax bill intro- 
duced before Congress adjourned 
by Rep. John W. McCormack 
(Mass.). 

Employing the “total receipts” 
approach suggested by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in April, the 
bill would tax mutual life compa- 
nies on a tax base including both 
paid-in premiums and investment 
income. This generally has been 
opposed by insurance companies 
because they state that premium 
payments are deposits of the pol- 


icyholders’ capital and do not con- 
stitute income to a mutual life 
company. 

Louis W. Dawson, president of 
Mutual of New York and chair- 
man of the Temporary Committee 
on the Taxation of Mutual Life 
Insurance Companies, said his 
group is prepared to support the 
bill provided proper allowance is 
made for the fact that premium 
deposits are not income, and on 
the assumption that the U. 8. 
Treasury will also support the 
bill. 

He said the bill, designated 
HR 138707, “definitely meets” the 
specifications the Treasury has 
laid down for a new life insurance 
tax law in its communications to 
Congress. 

Starting with the company’s to- 
tal receipts, the bill: 

1. Grants deductions for oper- 
ating expenses, claim payments, 
additions to regular reserves, and 
additions to a new special fund to 
protect policyholders against cer- 
tain unpredictable long - term 
risks. 

2. Allows policyholder divi- 
dends as a deduction. 

3. Applies the regular corpora- 
tion income tax rate of 52 per cent 
to the “income” remaining after 
these deductions. 

4. Specifies a minimum tax, in 
effect guaranteeing that the gov- 
ernment will collect on life insur- 
ance business (as contrasted with 
pension plans and annuities) no 
less than it would under the laws 
in effect during the last three 
years. 


August 28—Guaranteed pensions 

for retired employees that 
could be adjusted to higher living 
costs, coupled with the possibility 
of lower pension costs for em- 
ployers, would be provided by 
legislation propcsed in Massachu- 
setts. 

Unanimously approved by a 
Special Commission of which Sen- 
ator Silvio O. Conte is chairman, 
the bill would allow Massachu- 
setts life companies to set up 
separate funds for pension plans, 
a substantial part of which could 
be invested in common stocks. The 
theory behind this is that the fund 
could grow with the economy and 
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thus provide for greater pension 
needs in the future. At present, 
life companies must place all their 
funds in one general account and 
are allowed to invest only a small 
portion of their total assets in 
common stocks. 


2-Way Protection 
For College Loan 


August 29—Michigan Life is un- 

derwriting the life insurance 
protection for the National Bank 
of Detroit’s newly-introduced col- 
lege education plan. 

Under the plan the bank ad- 
vances payments periodically to 
any accredited college or univer- 
sity to cover the cost of a stu- 
dent’s major college expenses. The 
payments become a loan to the 
student’s parents or a sponsor 
who may repay it in monthly in- 
stallations over a period of up to 
six years. 

If a student dies during the pro- 
gram, the money advanced by the 
bank to the college for tuition and 
expenses is paid by Michigan Life 
to the bank and the bank reim- 
burses the parent or sponsor for 
the payments he has made, less 
the insurance premiums paid and 
the interest charges. If the parent 
or sponsor dies or becomes totally 
and permanently disabled during 
the term of the loan, the install- 
ment payments are continued by 
Michigan Life so that the student 
can complete his education. 

The plan requires a $15 com- 
mitment fee and a sound credit 
rating. The amount of money bor- 
rowed can include tuition, board, 
room, books and cther educational 
charges. 

The plan must extend for at 
least two years of college, may be 
extended beyond four years for 
additional training. The borrower 
must be between 21 and 60 years 
of age. 


September 5—A new analysis of 

National Quality Awards in 
1958 shows that 355 qualifiers 
have received the Award every 
year in its 14-year history. 

Total qualifiers in 1958 num- 
bered 15,688 as compared to 14,- 
931 last year, said Ann Bickerton, 
director of field service of the Na- 
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tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Women Award winners this 
year numbered 213, of whom three 
were 14-year qualifiers. 

In percentage of members win- 
ning Awards, Hawaii topped all 


states with 40.2 per cent. More 
than 30 per cent of members qual- 
ified in six states: Wisconsin, 37.5 
per cent; Rhode Island, 35.7; New 
Hampshire, 34.0; Vermont, 32.4; 
Maine, 30.8, and New Jersey, 30.2. 

Continued on page 64 





COMPANY NEWS 


Hartford Fire Explores Stock 
Deal with Life Firm 


Home State Life 
Joins American General 


Hartford Fire, Hartford Conn., 
and Columbian National Life of 
Boston, Mass., are discussing 
means by which Hartford Fire 
could acquire the life com- 
pany’s outstanding stock. Co- 
lumbian National would _be- 
come a member of the Hartford 
Fire group. 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City, 
will affiliate with American 
General of Houston, Tex. Stock- 
holders will receive seven 
shares of American General for 
four of Home Life. Home office 
will remain in Oklahoma City. 

Springfield-Monarch is the new 
name for the affiliated Spring- 
field Fire and Marine and Mon- 
arch Life. Some Monarch per- 
sonnel are to be transferred to 
the Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine building, but companies 
will continue to operate as sep- 
arate corporate bodies. Policies 
will continue to carry individ- 
ual company names. 

Mid-Union Indemnity and First 
American Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, Elgin, Ill., have acquired 
controlling interest in Public 
National of Florida. Public 
National earlier sold its sub- 
sidiary, Midland National In- 
surance Company. 

National Life and Casualty, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., which acquired con- 
trolling interest in Public Life 


in January, 1956, has totally 
absorbed the latter company, 
and as of June 30, 1958, Public 
Life ceased to exist. Insurance 
in force has been wholly rein- 
sured and all liabilities as- 
sumed by National Life and 
Casualty. 

Allied Security Insurance is the 
new name for the merged as- 
sets of Family Security Life, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Allied Life, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Tennessee 
Life and Service, Knoxville. 
Total assets exceed $2 million 
with insurance in force of $40 
million. Home office will be in 
Spartanburg and executive of- 
fices in Charlotte. 

Life of Virginia at a special meet- 
ing of stockholders on Septem- 
ber 10 will vote on doubling 
number of shares to 1,248,000, 
and reducing the par value from 
$20 to $10. 

American Life of New York, sub- 
sidiary of American Surety, 
was admitted to Alaska on July 
7, date the statehood bill was 
signed. Company is now li- 
censed in 33 other states and 
District of Columbia. 

Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia has been licensed in 
Oklahoma. Company has been 
admitted to 43 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Capitol Life, Denver, Colo., has 
declared a 100 per cent stock 
dividend, increasing capitaliza- 
tion from $250,000 to $500,000. 
Company at present does busi- 
ness in 16 Western states and 
Hawaii. 
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Voluntary Health Insurance 
urvives in Great Britain 


After ten years of nationalized health protection 


in Great Britain, many people still purchase pri- 


vate health insurance 


By J. F. FOLLMANN, Jr. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association of 
America 


i years after the advent of 


the National Health Service in 
Great Britain, voluntary health in- 
surance is being purchased by the 
sritish people at an _ increasing 
rate. Not only has the advent of 
the National Health Service failed 
to eliminate the various forms of 
voluntary health insurance, as had 
been expected generally, but the 
years since its inception have borne 
witness to an increasing need, and 
hence a demand, for privately pur- 
chased insurance. 

Prior to 1948, when the National 
Health Service became effective, 
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insurance against the costs of med- 
ical care was provided principally 
by non-profit plans known as Hos- 
pital Contributory Schemes. These 
organizations, which grew out of 
the Victorian Saturday Funds, 
have distinct points of similarity to 
Blue Cross plans in the United 
States and, in fact, look upon them- 
selves as the progenitor of Blue 
Cross. Under these schemes small 
amounts are collected weekly in re- 
turn for which the breadwinner 
and his dependents were admitted 
to a voluntary hospital without 
having to make further payment. 


If admitted to a local authority 
hospital, the scheme made “some 
payment,” thereby avoiding for the 
patient the required “means’”’ test. 
Gradually supplementary benefits 
were added such as ambulance con- 
veyance, convalescent home treat- 
ment, loan of sick room equipment, 
dentures, and optical and surgical 
appliances. 

By 1947 there were some 450 
hospital contributory schemes cov- 
ering about 10 million mostly low 
income contributors and their de- 
pendents, this being about half the 
population of England and Wales. 


Provident Associations 

Protection was also made avail- 
able prior to 1948 by non-profit or- 
ganizations called provident asso- 
ciations, their principal coverages 
being hospital and nursing home 
(private hospital) care and the 
cost of surgery, consultation, and 
specialists. Many of these associa- 
tions were affiliates of the hospital 
contributory schemes and conse- 
quently there were many points of 
similarity between the two. 

The insurance companies in 
Great Britain on the other hand, 
and unlike their counterpart in the 
United States, for the most part 
limited their coverages as respects 
accidents and illnesses to loss of in- 
come, writing little in the way of 
hospital or medical cost insurance. 

In 1948 the National Health Ser- 
vice became effective. Its purpose 
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was that of providing comprehen- 
sive medical care and services to all 
the people of Great Britain, the 
costs to be borne by funds derived 
from taxation. The services pro- 
vided include hospital care; medical 
care provided by the physician— 
general practitioner, the specialist, 
or through public health agencies; 
dental care; ophthalmic care; and 
drugs and appliances. 

However, certain charges are 
made for certain forms of care or 
for certain medication or appli- 
ances. In subsequent years the in- 
cidences for which these charges 
were made, and the amounts of 
these charges have been increased, 
particularly with respect to dental 
care, drugs and optical appliances. 
These charges, it seems, have been 
occasioned by a realistic endeavor 
to maintain the costs of N.H.S. 
within reason in relation to the na- 
tional income and the national bud- 
get, and to limit abuse or excess 
usage. 

In addition, certain forms of 
care, such as nursing or convales- 
cent homes, are not readily provided 
by the scheme and if private hos- 
pital accommodations are chosen, 
no benefits at all then derive from 
N.H.S. as respects hospital care. 
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LOOK, I'M 
STILL HERE! 


These elements of N.H.S. are men- 
tioned here because they have di- 
rect relationship to voluntary in- 
surance in Great Britain as it has 
re-developed and grown since 1948. 


No New Coverages 

Since the advent of N.H.S. the 
insurance companies in Great Brit- 
ain do not appear to have made any 
appreciable changes in their prac- 
tices as respects protection against 
the costs of medical care. The 
coverages written appear to be the 
same as those extant 
1948, namely protection against 
loss of income. In addition to this, 
most of the hospital contributory 
schemes, which were part and par- 
cel of the voluntary hospitals, had 
their assets taken over under the 
National Health Act and went out 
of existence. This action of the 
government paralleled the absorp- 
tion of most of the voluntary hos- 
pitais under N.H.S. 

However, those schemes which 
survived were, for the most part, 
the larger schemes which were in- 
dependent legal entities and serving 
groups of hospitals. These deter- 
mined to offer specific benefits to 
their contributors supplementary 


prior to 


and ancillary to those obtainable 
under the National Insurance and 
Health Service Acts. Two main ap- 
proaches were taken. Some schemes 
preferred to tie the benefits closely 
to the hospital service. Others re- 
garded extra hospital benefits, such 
as assistance toward the cost of 
dentures, spectacles, and surgical 
appliances as important objectives, 
these being some of the services for 
which charges were made under 
N.H.S. 

The principal and most costly 
benefit now offered is a cash pay- 
ment to the contributor, and in 
many cases his wife, while hospi- 
talized. The purpose of this benefit 
is to help make good the loss of 
wages of the breadwinner resulting 
from being hospitalized and the 
added expenses when the wife is 
hospitalized. 


Care in Convalescent Homes 

Convalescent home treatment is, 
however, the most widely provided 
benefit. Seven of the schemes own 
convalescent homes, 27 such homes 
being so owned. The other schemes 
contract with private convalescent 
homes. Since, under N.H.S., con- 
valescent home care is provided 
only if a patient needs medical treat- 
ment and nursing during convales- 
cence, the interest in this benefit 
provided by the _ contributory 
schemes can be understood. Two 
large schemes provide only con- 
valescent home benefits. 

The charges under N.H.S. for 
dentures, dental care, optical appli- 
ances, surgical appliances, and 
drugs have been mentioned. As 
these were established or increased, 
some of the voluntary schemes pro- 
vided coverage to the extent of one- 
half the government charge. Full 
coverage of the charges is not pro- 
vided since this would result in 
abuse. Dental care 
limited to the partial cost of den- 
tures and no coverage is provided 
for general dental Many 
schemes had provided similar bene- 
fits prior to N.H.S. 

Contributions or premiums for 
the benefits are collected as econom- 


benefits are 


care. 


ically as possible, usually on a pay- 
roll deduction basis with some em- 
ployers assisting in these payments. 
Another method used for the col- 

Continued on page 76 
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Measuring the Recent Recession 


“A handy guide to recessions" might have been 


the title of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 


search's newest booklet. From that publication, 


actually called "Measuring Recessions," we re- 


print the two tables at right on business activity 


yardsticks and an explanation of current shifts. 


a. current business contrac- 


tion may be drawing to a close, Dr. 
Geoffrey H. Moore of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research re- 
ports. His study of business indi- 
cators in contractions and recover- 
ies since 1920 shows that many im- 
provements have been registered 
over the last few months by parts 
of the economy. 


10 Leading Indicators 


In November 1957, he said, the 
ten leading indicators analyzed were 
all declining, compared with their 
levels three months earlier. By 
February 1958 five out of the ten 
were rising and the same was true 
in March. In April, he said, the 
number registering an advance 
rose to six, and in May and June 
it rose to eight. 

He pointed out, however, that 
only one of the ten, the series on 
residential contracts compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, has 
surpassed the level it had reached 
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when business activity began de- 
clining in July 1957. 

Most measures of aggregate eco- 
nomic activity, Dr. Moore added, 
have also risen above their lows of 
April or May and personal income 
has regained its pre-recession level. 
Prospects that a business expansion 
is getting under way are thus bet- 
ter than they were a few months 
ago. Improvement, however, has not 
been long enough sustained, he said, 
to make this a certainty. 

The National Bureau has just 
released a research report on Dr. 
Moore’s study of current measure- 
ment of changes in economic activ- 
ity, Measuring Recessions. 

In the booklet Dr. Moore uses 
data available through March 1958, 
the eighth month of the current re- 
cession. His comments and the two 
accompanying tables are based on 
updating of these data to include 
measures available through July 
1958. 

“The economy has taken much 
longer to recover from severe de- 


pressions than milder recessions of 
the kind experienced during 1957- 
58,” Dr. Moore said. This observa- 
tion, he noted, is based on an analy- 
sis of business contractions and re- 
coveries since 1920. 


Earlier Data Confirmed 


“Data now available through 
June or July,” he said, ‘‘confirm the 
earlier findings that the 1957-58 re- 
cession ranks intermediate in sever- 
ity.” 

Reductions in output since the 
peak of July 1957, Dr. Moore point- 
ed out, have been somewhat greater 
than during comparable periods of 
the 1923-24, 1926-27, 1948-49, and 
1953-54 business contractions, but 
consistently smaller than during 
the 1920-21, 1929-33, and 1937-38 
contractions. 

Comparative changes in other 
measures of economic activity dur- 
ing the first eleven or twelve 
months are shown in attached 
Table 1. 
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Table 1 


Percentage Changes in Selected Indicators, Eleven or Twelve Months 


July 1957- 
July 1958 


Indicators 


Gross National Product 
(3 quarters after peak) 

Industrial Production 
(11 months after peak) 

Nonagricultural Employment 
(12 months after peak) 

Personal Income 
(11 months after peak) 

Retail Sales 
(12 months after peak) 

Corporate Profits 
(3 quarters after peak) 

Wholesale Price Index 
(12 months after peak) 

Average Workweek 
(12 months after peak) 

New Orders, Durable Goods 
(11 months after peak) 

Residential Construction 
Contracts (11 months after 
peak) 

Commercial and Industrial 
Construction Contracts 
(11 months after peak) 

Industrial Stock Price Index 
(12 months after peak) 


<4 


-10 


<3 


n.a. = not available Source: 


after Business Cycle Peaks 


Nov.1948- 
Nov.1949 


July 1953- 
July 1954 


Oct .1926- 
Oct .1927 
-3 
“9 
-4 


-2 
9 
3 
-l 
0 
-18 


0’ 


+5 


+26 


May 1923- 
May 1924 


+3 
-8 


Aug.1929- 
Aug.1930 


Jan.1920- 
Jan.1921 


May 1937- 
May 1938 


212 -8 


32 21 
-10 -10 
ell 
-15 


“72 


-50 -46 


-34 -35 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Measuring Recessions (Occasional Paper 61), 
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Appendix A; revised and brought to date. 


Table 2 


Rates of Increase in Industrial Production Following Business Cycle 


No. of 
Months from 


Business Cycle 
Peak to Trough 
(3) 


Peak Trough 
(1) (25 


Oct. 1926 
July 1953 
Nov. 1948 
May 1923 
Jen. 1920 
May 1937 
Aug. 1929 


13 
13 
11 
1h 
18 
13 
43 


13927 
1954 
1949 
192k 
1921 
1938 
1933 


Nove 
Aug. 
Oct. 
July 
July 
June 
Mar. 


a 
Includes three 


Contractions of Different Severity 


Percentage 


Annual Percentage Rate of Growth after Trough 


Months 
Required to 
Regain Peak 





First Six 
Months 
(5) 


+9 
+16 
+22 
+34 
+24 
+hh 
+77 


Decline from 
Peak to Trough 
(4) 


-6 
-10 

-8 
-16 
-29 
att 
-50 


months of business contraction (expansion ended August 1929). 


Includes two months of business contraction (expansion ended May 1923). 


Source: 
for seasoral variation. 





First Twelve 
Months 


(6) 


+15 
+14 
+26 
+20 
+32 
+26 
+38 


First Twenty- Level after 
four Months Trough 


(7) (8) 


+62 7 

+8 9 
+12 6 
+12 12 
+290 15 
42h 16 
+24 44 


National Bureau of Economic Research; based on Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production, adjusted 


See Measuring Recessions (Occasional Paper 61), Tables 261 and 281, and 37th Annual 


Report, National Bureau of Economic Research,Table 7; the above are revised figures. 


Table 2, based on data provided 
in Measuring Recessions and on 
earlier studies by the National 
Bureau, may be helpful in apprais- 
ing the prospects for recovery, Dr. 
Moore pointed out. It shows that 
rates of growth in industrial pro- 
duction have generally been rela- 
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tively rapid during the first six or 
twelve months of recovery. Also, 
rates of growth have usually been 
larger following severe contractions 
than following milder contractions. 
Despite this, the period required to 
regain the level of production at the 
preceding peak has been longer 


after severe contractions, such as 
in the 1920-1921 recession. 

The intermediate character of the 
1957-58 recession, the economist 
noted, is suggested by the fact that 
industrial production declined 13 
per cent between July 1957 and 
April 1958, its low to date. 
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By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 
Vice President for Public Relations 
Mutual of New York 


Y life insurance policies give 
me the greatest sense of security 
and satisfaction. Service has al- 
ways been prompt and courteous, 
and I am pleased, indeed, that the 
life insurance industry is so con- 
scious of its responsibilities to its 
policyholders and the public.” 

Comments such as this indicate 
that the life insurance business to- 
day enjoys a high degree of public 
esteem. Various methods of opin- 
ion measurement indicate that 
people generally think well of their 
life insurance companies and feel 
they do a good job. Life insurance 
has become an important part of 
nearly family’s financial 
planning. There are now more than 
110 million policyholders in this 
country, with sales booming at a 
time when many other industries 
are suffering cutbacks. 

But life companies 
were once considered by many as 
cold, technical and rather stuffy 
organizations. Now they are trans- 
lating their business to the public 
in simple, friendly, humanized 
terms. The business today is thor- 
oughly sold on the value of good 
public relations, and has made 
great strides along those lines in 
recent years. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the dim 
depression days of 1933, public re- 
lations, as a definite function of 
management, was almost unknown 


every 


insurance 
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HowToReach the Top 


After twenty-five years, the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association can look back on solid accom- 
plishments in "public relations'—and forward to 
greater public recognition for life insurance. 


in the life insurance field. In that 
year, the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was organized, and_ its 
original membership roster of 79 
companies shows that only one com- 
pany had a “public relations” unit. 


Corporate Methods Adapted 


However, as general PR tech- 
niques were developed and im- 
proved in the corporate field, the 
life insurance business adopted 
them, because there is probably no 
other business in which a sound 
program of public relations is more 
important to successful operation. 
The buyer of a life insurance policy 
places thousands of dollars of his 
hard-earned savings with a life in- 
surance company. He then entrusts 
the future financial security of his 
family to that company, at a time 
when he may not even be here to 
check up on the company’s per- 


formance. His contract requires 
continuing service over a_ period 
that may run 50 years or more. In 
such a long, important financial 
transaction, the buyer must have 
confidence in the character, integ- 
rity, and competence of the com- 
pany. Therefore, there is probably 
no other product or service in 
which PR considerations and good- 
will play so large a part in the sales 
process. 


Improving Ad Techniques 


The Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion was originally dedicated al- 
most entirely to improving adver- 
tising and sales promotion tech- 
niques. The concept of broad pub- 
lic relations grew only slowly, and 
by 1941 there were still only five 
life companies conducting formal- 
ized PRP programs. But L.A.A., 
broadening its functions, began in- 


In Montreal, a 25th Anniversary 


Eight speakers have been announced for the 25th Anniversary 
Meeting in Montreal of the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 


tion, October 22-24. 


They are: The Honorable William Hamilton, postmaster gen- 
eral of Canada and formerly an advertising executive; Orson 
Hart, economist and second vice president, New York Life; Bert- 


ram Lange, manager, marketing 


services, Life magazine; Dr. 


Ernest Dichter, president, Institute for Motivational Research; 
A. J. Seaman, executive vice president, Compton Advertising; 
Judd Benson, agency manager, Union Central Life; Rex Anderson, 
vice president-marketing, Insurance Company of North America, 
and D. W. Kilgour, general manager, Great West Life Assurance. 

Theme for this year’s L.A.A. meeting at Montreal’s new Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel will be “Life Insurance Marketing Today—Evolu- 
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tion or Revolution? 
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in Public Esteem 


cluding PR subjects in its pro- 
grams. 

Further impetus was added to 
the PR movement when the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance was organ- 
ized in 1939 as a central source of 
information about the life insur- 
ance industry. The _ Institute’s 
primary function was to do a public 
information job at the industry 
level, and to translate public atti- 
tudes back to companies and indi- 
viduals to help them render more 
efficient services. 

In 1948, the L.A.A. and the In- 
stitute jointly sponsored a PR 
seminar in New York for life in- 
surance companies. By that time, 
18 companies had organized public 
relations programs, but the semi- 
nar encouraged more companies to 
do so. The L.A.A. also conducted 
various workshops to instruct com- 
pany people in the methods and 
techniques of public relations. 

This year, in connection with its 
25th anniversary, the L.A.A. has 
surveyed its member companies, to 
determine the extent of their PR 
activities; and the results are truly 
surprising. 

Of 116 U. S. and Canadian mem- 
ber companies that responded to 
the Association’s inquiry, 69 re- 
ported that they now have active 
PR units—a jump of 51 in just the 
last ten years. Generally, these 
units are organized as an _ inde- 
pendent department, or as a di- 
vision of the company’s executive 
department. In virtually all cases, 
they are classified as staff groups, 
with the right to cut through or- 
ganization lines and assist all oper- 
ating departments. 

Sixty-one of the 69 companies 
reported that their PR units are 
headed by individuals whose titles 
clearly tag them with the PR func- 
tion. In 27 companies, the head of 
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PR activities held a senior office 
title—vice president and assistant 
to the president being the most 
typical. Below the senior officer 
level, the usual title is director or 
manager of public relations. Near- 
ly all PR heads, no matter what 
their titles, report directly to a 
top management officer, such as 
president, chairman, or executive 
vice-president. 

This method of organization in- 
dicates that, in most companies, 
PR is properly regarded as a man- 
agement function at policy levels. 
There is also general agreement 
among the companies that PR flows 
from the top, involves day-to-day 
operations, and that success de- 
pends largely on sound operating 
performance of the company as a 
whole. 

Fifty of the 69 companies have 
staffs that devote full time to PR 
activities. In the remaining 19 
companies, PR people also “double 
in brass” and perform other func- 
tions. 


Outside Consultants 


Outside consultants are retained 
by 36 companies, either regularly 
or intermittently. Many companies 
look increasingly to their adver- 
tising agencies for PR assistance. 
Many retain specialized consultants 
for such activities as correspon- 
ence, publicity and opinion sur- 
veys. 

The range of PR activities con- 
ducted by life companies shows 
they have a sound, basic concep- 
tion of the PR function. For ex- 
ample, 23 companies conduct opin- 
ion surveys to determine the ideas 
and preferences of their various 
“publics.” Virtually all companies 
in the group have definite pro- 
grams for cultivation of  policy- 


Clifford B. Reeves organized Mutual of 
New York's PR program when he joined 
the company in 1941. He has been vice 
president for public relations since 1952, 
and has been active in L.A.A, 


holder relationships. The great 
majority issue annual reports on 
their operations, and 22 publish 
magazines or other material for 
their policyholders. 

All companies give some special 
attention to community relation- 
ships, and 53 of them conduct regu- 
lar company tours. Nearly all com- 
panies publish house magazines of 
various kinds for special groups. 


Better Letters, Simpler Forms 


Thirty-six companies have cor- 
respondence aimed at 
simplification of letters to policy- 
holders and the public. In 41 com- 
panies, PR people give special at- 
tention to the answering of com- 
plaints. Programs for control and 
simplification of printed forms are 
conducted by 28 companies, in the 
interest of clearer understanding 
by policyholders and the public. 


programs 


In the great majority of com- 
panies that do publication adver- 
tising of any sort, that activity is 
a function of the PR unit. Nearly 
all companies conduct publicity 
activities, and do so through their 
PR units. 

Many companies that do not yet 
have formal PR units recognize the 
need, and are performing a num- 
ber of PR functions in various 
ways. The large majority of these 
companies express the hope that 

Continued on page 62 





nvesting in a Regional 


An investment officer discusses the guiding principles followed 
in setting up this new addition to company portfolios. 


Sunnis conceived, well-plan- 
ned and well-located shopping cen- 
ters can form an important part of 
a life insurance company’s invest- 
ment-real-estate portfolio. 

The variety of tenants and 
businesses represented in the larger 
type of shopping centers gives this 
form of investment an element of 
diversification which fits in well 
with the time-tested over-all ap- 
proach to management of policy- 
holders’ funds. 

Insurance companies, it will be 
recalled, received the legal right to 
invest in real estate so as to create 
another method for investment di- 
versification. The more diversifica- 
tion can be achieved within the par- 
ticular investment medium the 
better the results which can be ex- 
pected. Shopping centers are ex- 
tremely well suited to strengthen 
such an effort, but should not rep- 
resent an excessive percentage of 
the total allowance for investment 
in real estate. 

There are two ways to invest in 
a shopping center. One is to pur- 
chase the completed center. This is 
a conservative way to invest in a 
shopping center. It does not permit 
you to realize the maximum yield. A 
completed shopping center must be 
purchased at its market value, de- 
pending upon its leases, rather than 
at its cost. This, of course, enables 
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the developer to realize a profit for 
developing the project. Quite often 
also the purchase of a completed 
shopping center involves a leaseback 
to the developer, limiting the yield 
to the insurance company. 


Acquire Land and Build 


The second way to invest in a 
shopping center is to acquire the 
land, procure the tenants and con- 
struct the buildings. This method 
will give you the largest return, be- 
cause it will give you the full bene- 
fits of ownership and cut out the 
developer’s profit. In addition you 
have complete control over the de- 
sign of the shopping center and its 
tenant composition. The disadvan- 
tage to this method is that you are 
investing your money for a period 
of two to four years without re- 
ceiving an adequate return. How- 
ever, this loss of interest during the 
development period is offset later 
on by the larger return from the 
going project. The Massachusetts 
Mutual used this second method in 
developing the Monmouth Shopping 
Center at Eatontown, New Jersey. 

The same basic principle that ap- 
plies to all types of real estate ap- 
plies to shopping centers, and that 
is location. The requirements of lo- 
cation will differ according to the 
type of shopping center you are 


going to develop. A regional shop- 
ping center, such as our Monmouth 
Shopping Center, will consist of a 
large variety of tenants, including 
a department store unit. It will re- 
quire a location substantially differ- 
ent from a neighborhood center, 
which is pretty much a servicing 
center for the immediate neighbor- 
hood. A regional shopping center is 
designed to draw from a large area. 
Determination of this area is one of 
the first requisites for locating 
your center. 

The Monmouth Shopping Center 
is located at one of New Jersey’s 
traffic circles in a town called 
Eatontown. This location is within 
five or six miles of Asbury Park, 
Long Branch, Red Bank, and 
Shrewsbury, and because of its 
traffic pattern, will tap a very much 
larger area. The new Garden State 
Parkway, which runs North and 
South in New Jersey, has a spur 
which goes by the property. This 
means that people in any part of 
the lower section of New Jersey, 
and in particular what is known as 
the Northern Shore Area, are po- 
tential shoppers at the shopping 
center. 

The site is also fed by another 
important highway, which will also 
bring a large number of people who 
travel by automobile to this site. 
The fact that it is near the New 
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Shopping Center 


By RICHARD G. KRAFT 
Real Estate Secretary 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Jersey North Shore resort area and 
is on the way to Monmouth Race 
Track are plus factors. 

Another factor to consider in sur- 
veying an area is the possibility of 
competition. Are there any shop- 


ping centers within a radius of five 
miles? Would it be possible for a 
new shopping center to be con- 
structed nearby? In connection with 
our shopping center in Monmouth 
there are no nearby shopping cen- 


ters as such, and one of its biggest 
appeals is the lack of competition 
except from the business centers of 
Asbury Park, Red Bank and Long 
Branch. The fact that it has no real 
competition does not necessarily 
mean that none will develop in the 
future. But once you get on the 
scene first with a well established, 
well rented shopping center, you 
discourage competition. 

In creating or developing a shop- 
ping center, there is nothing so im- 
portant as having the right loca- 
tion. To further help you evaluate 
this matter of location you have 
surveys made of the entire area 
covering population statistics, earn- 
ing power, racial groups, and indus- 
trial statistics. These surveys can 
be made either by your own organ- 
ization or by organizations who spe- 
cialize in this type of service. A 
survey of this kind was made in 
connection with the Monmouth 
Shopping Center. We also made 
consumer surveys on tenants that 
we are considering in connection 
with the leasing program. 

The Monmouth Shopping Center 
has an area of about 70 acres. Size 

Continued on page 75 


Construction has started on this 70-acre regional shopping center 
in Monmouth County, N. J., backed by Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
Work is scheduled for completion in 1959. Careful studies of many 
factors, as outlined by the author, indicate a sales potential of 
more than $200 million by 1960. Over 60 stores will be housed in 
14 buildings, grouped in an intimate cluster. Parking lot completely 
surrounds the center, with facilities for 4,500 cars. Service traffic 
is completely isolated by an underground truck tunnel. 

Instead of the “ultra-modern” and the massive sweep of some 
contemporary designs, there is a deliberate effort to bring back a 
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“country atmosphere.” Planners strive for this through the cluster of 
buildings, and a short central mall. Stores will be separated by wide, 
short walkways, sheltered from rain and snow. None over 600 feet 
long, the malls will encourage leisurely walking. Grass and gravel 
plots, trees, shrubbery, and decorative sculpture that children can 
climb on, all add interest. Fountains and music will play during 
shopping hours. 

Architect firm, Kahn & Jacobs, claim "center will represent an 
‘escape from the enormity’ of some regional shopping areas .. . 
Shoppers will feel at home the moment they enter it." 





VERDICT 


New York Court Rules Separate 
Accidents in Subway Contract Case 


Ranging from New York to California courts, 
THE SPECTATOR'S regular contributor on legal 
matters reviews some of the latest decisions. 


By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


A. unusual case of first im- 


pression was decided recently by 
the New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division (Arthur A. 
Johnson Corp. v. Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, June 
24, 1958). 

The question submitted to the 
court was whether, under an insur- 
ance policy assigning a fixed limit 
on coverage for “each accident,” a 
closely related series of events was 
properly viewed as a single ac- 
cident, with consequent liability 
limitation, or as several accidents 
with each accident a_ further 
multiple of liability. 


Extending Subway Platforms 

The facts were agreed upon as 
follows: The plaintiffs, as con- 
tractors, were engaged in extend- 
ing the platforms of the 23rd 
Street subway stations in New 
York City. They obtained a Com- 
prehensive General Liability Policy 
from the defendant. The policy 
specified that the limits of liability 
for property damage were ‘$50,- 
000 each accident; $100,000 aggre- 
gate operations.” 

In carrying out the work, the 
plaintiffs dug a continuous trench 
to sub-basement depth along the 
west side of Fourth Avenue be- 
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tween 22nd and 23rd _ Streets, 
parallel and immediately adjacent 
to the building line. Two buildings 
occupied the entire block, 300 
Fourth Avenue from the 22nd 
Street corner northward, and 304 
Fourth Avenue from the 23rd 
Street corner southward. The 
buildings, although adjacent were 
entirely separate in every respect 

In digging the trench, the plain- 
tiffs had to remove the vaults under 
the sidewalk in front of each build- 
ing. They constructed a temporary 
cinder block wall in front of each 
building as basement walls. At this 
point, New York City experienced 
a rainfall of record intensity. The 
sewers overflowed and the trench 
filled with water. The water 
exerted considerable pressure on 
the temporary walls and at 5:10 
p.m. on the day in question one of 
the six sections in front of 300 
Fourth Avenue collapsed. Water 
flowed into the basement causing 
considerable damage. At 6 p.m 
the same day, the wall in front of 
314 Fourth Avenue also collapsed 
and water flooded that basement 
causing damage. 

Claims were presented to the 
plaintiffs and turned over to the 
defendant. The latter contended 
that the limit of liability was 
$50,000 since the damages were 
caused by one accident. The plain- 
tiffs claimed that there were two 
separate accidents and the limita- 
tion of liability was $100,000. 

The court held that there was 
more than one accident, hence the 


liability was not limited to $50,000. 
In reaching this conclusion, the 
court said: 


Liability at Impact 


“What is the event of liability 
here, the operative hazard which 
brings the policy into play? In a 
liability policy the operative hazard 
is usually a negligent act of the 
assured. For liability to arise, 
under tort law, the negligence 
must be the proximate cause of the 
damage. Hence, under such policies 
proximate cause coincides with the 
hazard insured against, and courts 
dealing with such policies are wont 
to shape their discussions in terms 
of proximate cause. In other 
policies, however, the operative 
hazard may be fire, collision, smoke 
water, wind, or other enumerated 
events. The risk attaches when the 
covered hazard creates the poten- 
tial for damage. Liability accrues 
upon impact. Once the operative 
hazard occurs the event to which 
the liability limitation applies has 
taken place. If it continues un- 
interrupted to impact, the initial 
coverage stands, no matter how 
unfortunate or wide-spread the 
eventual consequences, unless or 
until some other or further event 
also covered by the policy has 
occurred. 

“There would seem to be an 
ellipsis in the policy language —- 
words unexpressed but necessarily 
implied—for in reality the liability 
limitation is applicable to ‘each 
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(covered act or event resulting in) 
accident.’ The insurance coverage 
depends not on the single or plural 
nature of either cause or effect 
but on the intrinsic nature of the 
covered event or events. Thus, in 
the Hyer and Rohde case (supra), 
a single negligent act by the as- 
sured caused his car to crash into 
an oncoming vehicle and, then, out 
of control, to continue on until it 
collided with another vehicle, 
shortly thereafter. 

“Under the conventional policy 
insuring against liability for 
negligence, there would be only one 
accident, regardless of the number 
of cars or persons involved. How- 
ever, under a policy in which col- 
lision, irrespective of negligence, 
is the hazard insured against, 
absent specific restrictive language, 
the number of accidents would be 
measured by the number’ of 
separate impacts, even though there 
may be a single underlying and 
unifying cause. 


Negligence Not a Factor 

“In the policy involved in this 
case, the hazard insured against is 
not flood, an underlying cause of 
all the damage, but acts done by 
the assured in the course of con- 
struction work causing injury, 
with or without negligence. So 
long as there is an act of the as- 
sured which contributes in some 
degree to harm the property of 
others, there is liability under the 
policy without regard to whether 
such act was the direct and proxi- 
mate cause for which the assured 
could be held responsible in tort. 

“We are here presented with a 
situation in which several causes 
combined to produce’ separable 
events. Each of these causes was 
the sine qua non without which the 
damage never would have occurred. 
The contributing causes were the 
digging of the trench from 22nd 
Street to 23rd Street; the opening 
of the basement vaults of each of 
the two buildings; the construction 
of temporary walls to block off the 
open basements of each building; 
the heavy rainstorm; the overflow 
of the sewers; the filling of the 
trench with water; and the collapse 
of the two walls. 

“The action of the elements— 
the storm and the flooding—gave 
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rise to no liability under the policy. 
Only the digging of the trench, the 
opening of the vaults and the con- 
struction of the temporary walls 
were acts of the plaintiffs for which 
there might be responsibility under 
the policy. Which of these acts 
were the operative events which 
resulted in damage? It was not the 
digging of the trench, for even 
when the rainstorm and the sewer 
overflow caused the trench to fiil 
there was no damage. 


Separate Acts 

“The risk was incurred initially 
when plaintiffs, by opening the 
vaults of each building, altered the 
original construction and subjected 
the basements to exposure. The 
damage occurred only when the 
two temporary walls constructed 
by plaintiffs to protect each of the 
basements proved unable to with- 
stand the pressures of the elements 
and collapsed, allowing the water 
to reach the goods in each sub- 
basement with disastrous conse- 
quences. Not only were there two 
separate collapses of walls, result- 
ing in damage to two separate 
buildings; but the previous actions 
of the plaintiffs in laying open the 
vaults of each building and erect- 
ing temporary but inadequate 
walls for each, were distinct and 
separate acts as to each building 
which gave rise to separate liabili- 
ties. 

“The coincidence that the build- 
ings were adjacent to one another 
was of no import. Plaintiff under- 
took separately to take steps for 
the protection of each building and 
constructed separate walls at 
separate times for each. These 
distinct duties which plaintiff at- 
tempted to meet by separate acts 
of construction created severable 
liabilities as to each _ building, 
once natural forces worked on the 
weakened barriers to cause dam- 
age. Under this view of the facts 
it would make no difference if the 
separate walls had collapsed simul- 
taneously or fifty minutes apart, 
for there were two accidents just as 
surely as if a single rainstorm had 
caused the collapse of temporary 
walls in buildings several blocks 
apart. 

“A different result would ensue 
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Hunting for big game? Those 
jumbo risks mean added in- 
come for the “‘go-getter’’. 
Good aim isimportant but you 
need the right kind of ammu- 
nition and plenty of it. You'll 
appreciate the kind of sup- 
port Millers National and 
Illinois Fire can give you on 
those important cases. Our 
special brand of personal serv- 
ice, field assistance and sales 
aids can help you hit the 
target. 

Meet the challenge of com- 
petition head on. Make 1958 
a banner year. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Chicago 6 





COVERAGES AND FORMS 


New Package Forms Will 
Replace CDP, Homeowners 


The five new multi-peril forms for residential properties 
are analyzed here by THE SPECTATOR's correspondent. 


a. present Comprehensive 


Dwelling policy, the Home Owners 
forms as well as the Tenants 
Multi-peril policies will soon dis- 
appear from the insurance mar- 
ket. They will be replaced by five 
new package forms developed by 
the Multi-Peril Insurance Confer- 
ence, affording similar coverage 
but with some new limitations. 

The new basic policy will be a 
combination of the applicable fire 
policy plus certain clauses and 
conditions peculiar to Home Own- 
ers package policies. To this will 
be added one or more of the five 
forms necessary to provide the de- 
sired coverage. 


Five New Forms 


Form 1 is comparable to the 
present Home Owners A, afford- 
ing the coverages of Fire, Ex- 
tended Coverage, Comprehensive 
Personal Liability and Theft. 

Form 2 adds Additional Ex- 
tended Coverage to form 1 and is 
similar to present form B. 

Form 3 adds the building “All 
Physical Loss” coverage to Home 
Owners B. Form 3 can only be 
written in combination with form 
4. Present Home Owners forms 
require an amount of contents in- 
surance equal to 40 per cent of 
the building coverage. Forms 1, 
2 and 3 will permit a reduction to 
30 per cent but the cost will be 
increased due to the reduced dis- 
count. 
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Form 4 to all intents and pur- 
poses will combine the contents 
coverage of Home Owners B with 
the present Tenants form to which 
will be added the Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy. 

Form 5 is comparable to Home 
Owners C_ policy — the Broad 
Dwelling form plus Personal Prop- 
erty Floater on contents. 


Additional Protection 


There are a number of cover- 
age improvements which may be 
added to the new Home Owners 
forms for which an additional 
premium will be charged. These 
riders cover: 

1. Outside theft on physicians’ 
and surgeons’ instruments, 

2. (a) Monies to $400, (b) se- 
curities to $500. Of course, this 
does not apply to form 8, 

3. Windstorm and hail damage 
to outside antenna, 

4. Under form 5, up to $750 on 
unscheduled jewelry, watches and 
furs, subject to a $250 limit per 
article, 

5. Under 
glass, 

6. In excess of 10 per cent on 
outbuildings, 

7. Mysterious disappearance and 
full unattended auto coverage. 

Where there is incidental office 
or professional occupancy, a 25 
per cent increase on contents limit 
must be applied, for which an ad- 
ditional premium is charged. 


form 1, residence 


Theft has been added to the cov- 
erages applying to trees, shrubs 
and plants under forms 2, 3 and 5. 


Limitations in New Forms 


The theft from an unlocked car 
exclusion will apply to cars parked 
in private garages. Water damage 
losses due to flood, seepage, sur- 
face waters and backing up of 
sewers and drains will not be cov- 
ered. (The Standard Water Dam- 
age policies insuring commercial 
risks have always excluded these 
and other sources of loss. These 
exclusions do not apply to Fire 
and Explosion losses). Outdoor an- 
tenna and aerials are no longer 
insured against wind, hail and 
snow losses except by endorsement 
for an additional premium. 

Assureds’ property held by a 
bailee is restricted to burglary 
and robbery losses. Breakage of 
fragile articles, glasses, statuary 
etc. is not covered under form 5. 


Replacement Value 


Dwelling foundations, under- 
ground flues and pipes which have 
generally been excluded from the 
coverage under all building Fire 
and Material Damage policies 
must be added to the dwelling 
costs to arrive at a replacement 
value which will satisfy the re- 
quirement of 80 per cent insur- 
ance to value, thereby avoiding 
the application of depreciation in 
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the adjustment of a building loss. 
This will add 6 or 8 per cent to 
the required amount of insurance 
in most instances. 


Eligible Risks 


Coverage under forms 1, 2, 3 
and 5 are limited to owner occu- 
pants of one and two family dwell- 
ings and further restricted to not 
more than two boarders or room- 
ers per family. Coverage on Form 
4, the Tenants’ policy, can be sold 
to both tenants and owners in 
dwellings occupied by three or 
four families. 

Seasonal dwellings may be in- 
sured under the new policies. In- 
cidental farming does not render 
a risk ineligible unless it is the 
insureds’ main occupation. 

Business property is insured 
under all forms but merchandise 
held as samples, or for sale, or 
for delivery after sale is excluded. 


Retaining Home Owners B 


The present Home Owners B 
policy was very popular with the 
average dwelling owner and the 
broker because it provided the 
coverages desired by most pur- 
chasers of package policies. *Ba- 
sically it was a combination of 
fire, extended cover, additional ex- 
tended cover, theft and compre- 
hensive personal liability forms 
written at reduced rates, cover- 
ages now found in the new form 2. 
The combination of the new forms 
3 and 4 will provide protection 
comparable to the former Home 
Owners B Plus available at pres- 
ent in a number of states. 

There will be no great change 
in the premiums for the new 
forms. In some instances there 
will be slight reductions. The in- 
clusion of optional coverages will, 
of course, increase the cost. 


Not Immediately Available 

The five new Policy Forms will 
not be available in all states for 
some time. They will be intro- 
duced into a few states this Fall. 
Awaiting approval of the various 
State regulatory bodies will delay 
issuances in many areas. 
* This statement is not entirely correct. 
In the larger cities where theft rates are 
comparatively high, the Comprehensive 
Dwelling policy is more often selected be- 
cause a smaller amount of theft insurance 


may be purchased, thus reducing the cost 
of the Package Policy. 
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YoarlLl. SEE... 


...eye to eye with us, we believe, in regarding the special agent’s visit 
as evidence of genuine interest in you and your office. You’ll view it, we 
hope, as a desire to keep in helpful touch in order to explain changes in 
existing coverages, to familiarize you with new policies, to listen to prob- 
lems and find solutions. PLM special agents, you’ll discover, are concerned 
to know more than their own business; they are interested in learning more 
about yours, so as to serve you better—one more reason why we think 
you would be profitably happy with us. Why not drop us a line. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 





your policyholders get this 


Renewal Warranty 


with Combined’s Royal Banner 
Hospital and Medical-Surgical Policies 


Another progressive stride by Combined! This remarkable new sales tool will increase your 
referral interviews and closing percentage and pave 
the way for long-term renewals through better 
persistency. 


This Renewal Protection Warranty is included with 
each low-cost Royal Banner Hospital Policy and/or 
Royal Banner Medical-Surgical Policy. The Warranty ; " 
assures no individual cancellation or non-renewal It’s another example of how Combined, world’s 
(unless similar action is taken by the Company on second largest exclusive accident and — company, 
all policies in the state), no individual premium ©" help you to success in the A & H field. 

increase (unless similar action is taken by the For details on our Royal Banner Policies—and what 
Company with respect to all policyholders in the they can do for you — fill out the coupon below and 
insured’s class). No post-claim underwriting. mail it today. 





COMBINED yi. % INSURANCE 
COMPANY YY OF AMERIGA\ 


SERVICE 4 SECURITY 
Hs STRENGTH 919 


RENEWAL PROTECTION WARRANTY 


J hnewen Chal on June 1, 1958, the Executine Commillee of Combined Snsariance €« mphany of 
toa resolved and duly delermined lo provide onproved prolectow of the reneceabilily of fe licy 
formes 15047 and 15049. this decision & offerte on September 1, 19548, with regaid lo all policy 
hilders of woord before Aagast 4, 1958, and will be offective on hagusl 1, 1958, forall policies sued 
on and after thal dale 
Be d further known thal the Company wariants thal the Renewal Piolection as affoided unde: 
Riders 15583 and 15584, provides the following 
No Individual Cancellation or Non-renewal. ie Company cannol individually cancel ci non ene 
prolecy forms 15047 0+ 15049, antess declines lo vene all such policy forms in force in the in 
sured s slate of residence with othe of the above mentioned viders allached. 
Premiums Adjustable on State Basis Only. . fe such éndividual policy may be singled cul for a premium 
vale increase as frremtum rales may ¢ nly fe adgusled of premiums ate adpusled fe 2 all such frvtcy 
holders in the same class in the insured's shale of residence 
Policy Coverage Never Restricted After Issuance. .Jhe Company cannol restiicl or modify policy forms 
15047 © 15049 wetlh rider forms 15583 00 15584 atlached afle + @suance of such frclicy and vider 
or afler the fraymentl of any « latim under such prolicy and vider 


COMBINED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, HOME OFFICE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
4 ei INSURE WITH COMBINED 
j, ; N 
6 COmeinep 
stg. “Py . 4) * 8, 
Ot \PINSURANCE COMBANY | 3S” 











mene ne ne 5 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 110 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I am interested in details about 


INSURANCE COMPANY Sed ceca eal Policies and how I can 
OF AMERICA a 

W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT Address 

5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois City State 


ti ne Reema ee 


For Further Information Circle 20 on Card on Page 49 
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INVESTMENTS 


A Chemical Giant Is 


Coming Of Age 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


O the words “polymers” and 

“polymeric materials’ mean 
anything to you? They may, if you 
have been fooling around with 
chemistry or looking into the 
growth possibilities of plastics. If 
not, you may be surprised to know 
that our scientific friends tell us we 
should get used to them, because 
those terms are all inclusive when 
we speak of the rapidly growing 
plastic field. Words in common use 
today such as “plastic,” ‘resins,’ 
“true synthetics” and “fiber glass’ 
are more limited in scope and do 
not cover the broad field of the in- 
dustry. 

But no matter what words you 
use, how many of us realize the 
rapid strides taken by this indus- 
try up to now, and the future pos- 
sibilities that exist? The industry 
has been growing fast. Although 
there are all types of plastics, the 
general purpose plastic materials 
we find in every day use are grad- 
ually passing out of existence. The 
future growth potential is in the 
special purpose plastic, that can 
meet the most rigid industrial re- 
quirements. These plastics are 
super tough, not like the kind you 
find in toys and squeeze bottles. As 
an example, a plastic must be super 
tough to resist the tremendous heat 
generated when a guided missile 
drives through the earth’s atmos- 
phere at a speed of thousands of 
miles an hour. Or a plastic like 
polyethylene, that is used to line 
boxes of fruit to keep them fresh 
on a long freight haul, must stand 
the rigors of travel. 

These specialized, rather than 
generalized, products require a very 
definite know how in their manu- 
facture. This know how must in- 
clude the knowledge of compound- 
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ing, that is, adding to the basic 
plastic materials various ingredi- 
ents that give to the finished prod- 
uct specific characteristics and 
facilitate fabrication. Such ad- 
ditives act as_ stabilizers, rein- 
forcers, ultra violet absorbers, 
water proofers and conductors. In 
other words, a plastic can contain 
within its composition ingredients 
that will give it added usefulness in 
fulfilling a particular need. 

The logical industry to benefit 
from the future growth of polymers 
is the chemical industry, primarily 
because it has the know how. Poly- 
mers are basically chemical combi- 
nations, and chemical companies 
know how to handle the raw mate- 
rials from which they are made. 
The chemical companies also have 
the advantage of large scale pro- 
duction facilities, built and ex- 
panded as plastics have moved from 
the general to the specialized fields. 


Instructions for Users 


Of even more importance is the 
ability of the chemical companies 
to instruct the plastic 
products in how to handle them 
most efficiently. This is an impor- 
tant point, particularly for compa- 
nies buying the raw materials to 
produce a finished polymer. On the 
production line such companies 
may run into a problem that will 
upset or delay the whole process. 
The problem will most likely be a 
chemical one, and the chemical com- 
panies are well acquainted with all 
the various molecular formations. 
To spot trouble quickly and adjust 
it is a major sales weapon. 

These advantages enjoyed by the 
chemical companies are not pre- 
venting some of the large oil and 
rubber companies from entering 
the field. These companies have had 
experience in marketing and dis- 
tribution and feel that they can 
produce the product and then have 
the sales setup to get fast and ef- 


users of 


fective distribution. There is no 
doubt that both the petroleum and 
rubber companies will get into the 
field and may do well in many cases. 
Even so the chemical companies, 
producers and servicers of basic 
polymeric materials, should main- 
tain a strong advantage. 


No Bonanza in Polymers 


Now the advent of polymers and 
polymeric materials is not going to 
be a bonanza for the chemical, or 
any other, industry. Although plas- 
tic production is an important seg- 
ment of many chemical company 
operations today, the first quarter 
reports for this year showed a steep 
decline in profits. As an example, 
Du Pont and Dow showed a 41 per 
cent decline from 1957, and Union 
Carbide and Allied Chemical a 35 
per cent decline. These are sub- 
stantial and show that even the im- 
portant chemical industry can have 
its problems when a recession sets 
in. The second quarter showed only 
a slight improvement. 

On the other hand, chemical com- 
panies are a fundamental part of 
our modern economy. Many of them 
are well entrenched and _ strong 
financially, so that they rebound 
from any temporary setback once 
the business slow down comes to an 
end. In looking into the future and 
trying to evaluate the importance 
of polymers, you will find that Du 
Pont is one of the leaders in this 
field, with Union Carbide, Dow 
Chemical and Monsanto Chemical 
also having substantial interests. 

American Cyanamid, although a 
large part of its income is derived 
from Lederle Laboratories, is also 
an important producer of plastics. 
A lesser known company, Hercules 
Powder, has a strong position and 
is advancing in some particular 
specialties, including polypropylene. 
The interest 
Hercules is a new investment and 
will add to its plastic 
This company, incidentally, is one 
of the few chemical companies with 
no outstanding debt. 

The question of funded debt 
should be given consideration in 
analyzing chemical companies in re- 
lation to competition in an expand- 
ing and growing field like polymers. 
If the debt is large, as in the case 


in polypropylene by 


potential. 
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BILLION 
DOLLARS 
worth of 
confidence 


IVE BILLIONS of insurance in force is now the 
measure of size for Continental Assurance Company. 


This 5 billion dollars reflects the confidence that hun- 
dreds of thousands of policyholders have in the agents 
and brokers who represent Continental. 


This 5 billion is also an indication of the confidence 
that the agents and brokers in turn have in Continental 
Assurance. 


We are proud and grateful to the thousands of pro- 
fessional insurance men who have chosen Continental 
to protect their clients. We know that the men who 
represent Continental are the key to this company’s 
spectacular growth. 


These independent Continental representatives are far 
more than just salesmen... they are professionals in 
the science of protection... dedicated, asis Continental, 
to the interests and service of their policyowners. 


At this time, we salute the general agents and rep- 
resentatives whose partnership with Continental has 
raised this company’s insurance-in-force figure to the 
5 billion mark ...5 billion dollars worth of confidence. 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE 
4 COMPANY 


XX 
SERVICE cmos 
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One of the Continental-National Group 


HER sitet 


ahs 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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of Union Carbide, Dow and Mon- 
santo, the company may feel the 
financial strain if it is necessary to 
add more debt to keep competitive. 
The funded debt of Union Carbide 
is about equal to its working cap- 
ital, and for Dow and Monsanto the 
debt exceeds working capital. 
Hercules Powder doesn’t have 
this problem. As it expands its 
facilities it will have the leeway to 
raise money through a debt issue. 
Both Union Carbide and Hercules 
would seem to be attractive; Union 
Carbide on its past record, excel- 
lent management and high interest 
in Polymers; Hercules Powder with 
a steadily improving position, new 
and efficient facilities, an aggres- 
sive management and a growing 
interest in specialized polymers. 


Carries German Oil 


We all know that the new does 
not replace the old without a strug- 
gle. With polymeric materials 
the struggle will be in practically 
every industrial field. These mate- 
rials, when designed for specific 
jobs, are making inroads in steel, 
building, automobile, furniture, air- 
craft and water transportation. 
(The Germans are using a sausage 
shaped polymer tube, towed by a 
tug, to carry oil up and down the 
Rhine.) Our military services are 
using polymers in one form or an- 
other from tubs to missile cones. 

It seems inevitable, with the con- 
tinuation of our scientific advances, 
that polymers and polymeric mate- 
rials will find wider uses. The com- 
petition will be keen, of course, and 
it will be among the giants of in- 
dustry. Although not necessarily 
the only one to substantially bene- 
fit, the chemical industry should be 
in a position to fully exploit its nat- 
ural advantage. 

Investors will find the words 
“polymer” and “polymeric mate- 
rials” in wider use as time goes on. 
We should not overlook the real 
possibility of growth in this rapid- 
ly changing industry with such 
vast potentials. 
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Our thanks to the millions of policyholders and friends across 
the nation whose confidence over the years has enabled Western 
and Southern to share with them the great benefits provided 


through the purchase of life insurance. 
WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, 
President 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY +« HOME OFFICE « CINCINNATI, OHIO 


* 


DIVISION OFFICES: | 


St. Louis, Missouri ¢ Asheville, North Carolina ¢ Galveston, Texas * Beverly Hills, California 


? 
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wherever your policyholders drive... 


colorful emblems of ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective 
Sheeting sell your name to a nation on 
wheels. Because they are reflective, these 
striking emblems are brightly visible both 
(oF \Va- [ale mallc4ghem (00 ni-10@/4-elalelUlar-bel-h\a-lelV-1e 
tising impact. And you give your policy- 
holders an extra measure of safety and pro- 
tection. There is no lower cost way to help 
A) build sales and goodwill for your local 
—. agents everywhere. Send for details today. 


SCOTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Reflective highway 
displays help sell for as 
your local agent or ) : 
i=} 0) d-s-1-10)¢-) Oh, 7am Colon 


ge ‘ 
i” 


‘-£ @ “ 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
—where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 


c 3M ¥ The term ‘‘Scotchlite’’ is a registered 3M Company trademark 
. 


FOR FREE FACTS ON REFLECTIVE EMBLEMS AND SIGNS, WRITE 3M COMPANY, DEPT. QN-98 ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Agency Offers Convenient 
Renew-O-Notices for Premiums 


The Heiman Insurance Agency 
offers printed forms which agents 
can use in reminding policyholders 
of premiums due. There is space 
for the agent to type in his own 
name and address. 

Forms consist of three notices, 
all typed in one operation. First 
notice is sent 30 days in advance 
of the due date; second notice is 
mailed 15 days before expiry, and 
the third notice is sent on the an- 
niversary date. There is also a 
notice for mailing to the mort- 
gagee, letting him know of expira- 
tion of a fire policy if the property 
is mortgaged. 

Form provides space for indicat- 
ing any saving possible through a 
renewal premium. Price for the 
forms is $5 per thousand. A trial 
order of 100 can be placed for $5 
post prepaid. 


For Further Information Circle 7 on Card 


Changes in N. Y. Comp Law 


Recent changes in the workmen’s 
compensation laws of New York 
are shown in a pamphlet published 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. It contains a 
digest and complete text of the 
law, and pertinent supplementarv 
laws, including amendments en- 
acted by the 1958 legislature. 

Copies can be obtained from 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N. Y. Price is $1.50 each, in- 
cluding any supplement. 


Automatic Addressing Machine 


Better prints, more speed, and 
simpler operation are features of 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 49 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


Model 99 Master Addresser just 
announced by the Master Ad- 
dresser Co. Machine has an auto- 
matic drive on the moistening roll 


which moistens and moves the en- 
velope into printing position auto- 
matically with each pull of the han- 
dle. 

A new precision address card 
feed also contributes to higher 
speeds and trouble free operation. 
Approximately one hundred 3 x 5- 
inch address cards are placed in 
the machine at a time. As prints 
are made, the cards re-stack in the 
original order for immediate re- 
placement in the file. 


For Further Information Circle 8 on Card 


Los Angeles Growth Pattern 


Continued population increases 
and higher personal incomes are 
among the highlights of a forecast 
for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area released by the Union Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Study was prepared by Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Dockson, of the University 
of Southern California. By 1975 
the professor forecasts a popula- 
tion of 10,300,000 for this area. 
Total personal income is predicted 
as increasing from the 1957 level 
of about $2,500 average before 
taxes to a range of $3,300 to $3,800 
by 1975. 


For Further Information Circle 9 on Card 


Safety Data of All Types 

The 1958 edition of “Accident 
Facts,” the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s statistical yearbook, is now 
available, containing facts and fig- 
ures on all types of accidents—in- 
dustrial, traffic, motor transporta- 
tion, home, farm and school. 

Several sections of the annual 
publication are devoted to occupa- 
tional accidents, and provide a com- 
prehensive background for an in- 
dustrial safety program. The book 
contains a list of accident rates by 
major industry groups, as well as 
charts showing the trend of acci- 
dents. Quantity prices may be ob- 
tained from the Council. 


For Further Information Circle 10 on Card 


List of Insurance Counsel 


The 50th annual edition 
59) of Hine’s “Insurance Counsel” 
available. The 581-page 
book lists insurance and transpor- 
tation defense counsel in the 
United States and Canada. Attor- 
neys listed have been selected on 


(1958- 


is now 


the basis of experience and local 
reputation. 

Supplemental listings include 
handwriting experts; insurance 
companies and groups; state insur- 
ance officials, and transportation 
lines. 


For Further Information Circle 11 on Card 


Nuclear Effects on Health 
Eight studies by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the fields of 
Continued on page 52 
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“Large risk” 
clients appreciate 
this service 


OU SAFEGUARD “large risk” clients’ 

interests — and yours — when you 
recommend an appraisal that provides 
a sound basis for determining provable 
property value and related insurance 
protection. 

Many brokers and agents find our 
brochure, “Appraisal Procedure,” very 
useful in pointing up the value of an 
authoritative appraisal to industrial, 
commercial or institutional clients. 

Our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pages of valuable information) 
will also be appreciated by your clients. 

We will be glad to send you a supply 
of these brochures and booklets — 
without cost or obligation, of course. 
Write Dept. TS. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognised Appraisal Authorities 


Offices Coast to Coast. 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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New Products and Services 
Continued from page 51 


biology and medicine, health and 


| safety have been released for sale 
| to the public. They range from the 


medical effects of radioactive fall- 
out to hazards on nuclear-powered 
merchant ships. For information 
and prices, write to the Office of 


| Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington 


| 25, D. C. 


Portable Drawing Board 


Plastic drawing board made by 


| Leslie Creations weighs less than 
' 8 ounces. Rubber cushions protect 








desk or table top. The outfit mea- 
sures 10 x 12 inches and fits into 


a briefcase. Two plastic triangles 
are supplied, and retractable metal 
straight edges take the place of a 
T-square. Four recessed spring 
clips hold standard sheets of pa- 
per. Price is $4.95. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


Aviation Group Described 


A 24-page booklet, published to 
commemorate the 30th Anniver- 


sary of the United States Aircraft 
Insurance Group, contains a his- 
tory of the organization. Group 
started with eight founding com- 
panies and has a present member- 
ship of 62. 

In addition to the membership 
list, the publication contains an 
outline of its origin, organization 
of the management corporation 
and its Advisory Councils, manner 
of handling casualty claims and 
hull losses, business production, 
and important risks undertaken. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Faster Credit Records 


Royal McBee Corporation offers 
brochure (Number S-568) on the 
use of its McBee Poster for time 
payment applications. With one 
writing, the Poster creates all 
needed records, without danger of 
transcription error. 

Keysort ledger cards are notched 
around the edges and can be Key- 
sorted quickly and automatically 
for any desired information. Need 
for cross-indexing, duplicate cards 
or separate records is eliminated. 


For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


New Input Unit for Computer 


A Punched Card Input Unit for 
the Burroughs E101 electronic 
computer has been announced by 
Burroughs Corporation. The new 
Electro Data unit permits separate 
or intermixed data and _ instruc- 
tions to be read into the desk-size 
digital computer from information 
in punched cards. 

Cable- connected to the Bur- 
roughs E101 for simplified removal 
and hook-up, the unit is used in 
conjunction with modified versions 





Whenever you get that “‘head-for-the-tall-timber" feeling, why not call on us. 


Ours is an Agency Company first, last and always. No matter what the situa- 


tion may be—we want to help you! 


The NORTHERN ASSURANCE has provided 
reliable insurance protection for over 120 years. 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND 
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of standard card keypunches. In- 
structions entered manually from 
the keypunch can be simultane- 
ously punched into cards, allowing 
the programmer to prepare his pro- 
gram deck as he tests out the in- 
structions. 


The unit’s speed is from 17 to 20 
card columns per second, depend- 
ing upon the keypunch model used. 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card 


Gift Books That “Talk” 


The “talking book” program of 
Libraphone, Inc., can now be do- 
nated by organizations to hospi- 
tals, libraries, churches and other 
institutions. Low in cost, practi- 
cal and satisfying, “talking books” 
bring reading pleasure to the ili, 
invalid, handicapped, low-visioned 
and aged who have difficulty read- 
ing the printed page. 


For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


Box Stores Semi-Active Papers 


The Paige Company has intro- 
duced a folding storage box, called 
“Miracle Box,” for storing semi- 
active or dead records. 

Miracle Box is shipped flat and 
can be popped open for use in two 
seconds with no stitching, stapling, 
gummed paper or special skills re- 
quired. It can be flattened just as 
easily when not in use. They are 
made of two layers of double- 
walled, heavy-duty corrugated, 
strong enough to be stacked to the 

Continued on page 54 


"I've been caught in so many firetraps 
lately that | can't afford to take any 
chances." 
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May We Send You 
THE PERFECT PROSPECT? 


The Perfect Prospect is the title of a special report by 
John Ryan containing lots of information about the mili- 
tary market for life insurance—2,600,000 members of the 
Armed Forces and their families in the U.S. and Overseas. 
They are The Perfect Prospect—as you’ll agree when we 
send you a copy FREE for the asking. Chances are it 
will give you a lot of sales ideas, too. 


Bart Walker 
ADDRESS j ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2020 M St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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— because it’s the easiest way to sell life insurance! 


Yes, brokers are talking about Great-West Life’s ‘‘Design for Tomorrow”’ 
- . . a series of important changes in premiums, policies and dividends! 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT: 


1 A True Quantity Discount—The premium per $1,000 decreases 
as the amount increases. 


2 THREE SPECIAL Po.icigs for business and taxation fields. 
© Preferred Whole Life Par (minimum $10,000, ages 0-70). 
® Special Whole Life Non-Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70). 
® Maximum Security Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70; special 
dividend option on minimum of $25,000). High, early cash values! 
Rates on all three reduced even further by Quantity Discount 
factor. 


3 Repucep Rates FoR WomEN—Preferential rates on two _ special 
par plans—same high cash values and dividends as paid to men! 


4 Term Rares further improved by Quantity Discount. 


5 STREAMLINED EstaTE Bui_LpER—Great-West's popular Juvenile plan 
has been made even more attractive . . . in addition, a special option 
for girls makes the policy Two-Plans-in-One— minimum still $1,000. 


e INCREASED DivipENDs~ For the fourth time in five years your Great- 
West participating policyholders benefit in this vital area . . . and 
interest rate on dividend accumulations has been increased to 3.40% 


And in addition .. . 
Completely new series of Retirement Income plans. 
Low-cost Home Security Policy. 


Home Security Riders to combine with any permanent plan— 

10, 15, 20, 25 years. 

Autopay—A real sales clincher —monthly premiums are automatically 
deducted from regular bank account——the greater savings are passed 
along in a reduced premium. 


“*Design for Tomorrow’’-- The modern way to sell life insurance. 
For full details, write or call us today! 


Great-Wesrt Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD OFFICE WIN MIP EG CANADA 


New Products and Services 
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ceiling when full without using 
shelving. 

Miracle Boxes are made in office 
size—12 in. x 15 in. x 10 in. Legal 
size papers are filed the 15-inch 
way, and standard papers and file 
folders across the 12-inch dimen- 
sion. 


For Further Information Circle 17 on Card 


Portable Adding Machine 


A hand-operated, portable Odh- 
ner adding machine introduced by 
Facit, Inc., is constructed with a 
minimum number of parts. Easy 
to operate, the 10-key machine has 
a nine figure total capacity. Five 
different operations are performed 
by three keys. 


The unit has finger-fitted keys, 
full-length zero key, rubber suction 
feet to anchor unit, and automatic 
ribbon reverse. Ideal for use in the 
field and in small offices, the 
Odhner weighs only 11 pounds and 
sells at $129.50. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


Golden Caddy for Cards 


La Jolla Industries makes an 
aluminum file tray for 3 x 5-inch 
index cards in capacities from 6 
inches to 24 inches. Trays are of 
extruded metal with golden ano- 
dized finish. High impact styrene 
plastic is used for the follower 
blocks. The blocks slope in at the 
bottom, permitting cards to stay 
open at any position. 

Caddy fits standard desk drawers 
and can be used in position without 
removal from the drawer. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Photocopier Keeps Documents 
In Underwriting Department 


DEVICE that costs less than 
A an electric typewriter and 
takes up only slightly more space 
has cut insurance application copy- 
ing time ‘500 to 600 percent’”’ for 
one of Oklahoma’s insurance com- 
panies. 

Standard Life and _ Accident, 
headquartered in Oklahoma City, 
has been writing life policies only 
since 1948 when it was formed 
through the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of a small hospital com- 
pany. Like most any firm that has 
grown fast, it had its share of 
paperwork problems. 


Copy of Every Application 


For example look at the copy of 
each application which, by law, 
must accompany the completed 
policy. A few years ago, Standard 
depended on an in-plant commer- 
cial process camera to make each 
photo copy. The camera required 
600 square feet of floor space 
and the services of a trained oper- 
ator. Because of their size, the 
copying facilities were located in a 
separate room, away from the un- 
derwriting department from which 
the bulk of copying work stemmed. 

This represented a definite break 
in the work flow. All applications, 
medical reports, and other docu- 
ments to be copied had to be placed 
in a box, taken from the office in 
which they were processed, and de- 
livered to the camera room. There 
they were copied, then returned to 
the office along with a negative 
copy. 
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This interruption in the ilow 
of processing inevitably produced 
some delay and confusion. 


Originals Stay There 


Now, however, the bulky process 
camera is gone. So is the need for 
a trained operator. In its place, an 
office copying machine serves all of 
Standard’s copying needs. 
are produced right in the life un- 
derwriting department. Originals 
don’t leave the department. There’s 
no waiting for a messenger, nor is 
the girl handling the documents 
separated at any time from the 
originals. She makes the photo 
copy herself. 


Copies 


Less than a minute after an application 
for life insurance is placed on the copier, 
an exact, dry copy is ready to be passed 
on to the policy issue typist. All papers 
stay together, and handling time for each 
policy is greatly reduced. 


Basis for this simplified copying 
system is a Verifax Copier, which 
rests on a small table beside the 
desk of one of the girls who han- 
dles the applications. According to 
Chief Underwriter Al McKeever, 
the copier “is the equivalent of a 
full reproduction department right 
where we need it. 


5300 Documents a Month 


“Each month we copy about 3200 
hospital policy documents, 1100 life 
documents, and 1000 other docu- 
ments for the claim department 
agency department, reports on IBM 
runs and the like,” McKeever ex- 
plained. 

“When an application or medical 
report comes into the underwriting 
department, it remains’ there 
throughout the entire processing. 
When a girl handling the applica- 
tion needs a copy, she makes it her- 
self. Hence, the reduction in mis- 
placed papers has been tremen- 
dous,” added McKeever. 

After the application and medi- 
cal report, if there was one, have 
been copied, all the documents go 
to the desk of the policy issue typ- 
ist, just a few feet away from the 
copying machine. It is she who 
types the actual policy. 

This policy and the rest of the 
papers then go to a clerk who as- 
sembles them and prepares them 
for mailing. The photo copies and 
the policy are sent to the insured. 
The original application and origi- 
nal medical report both go in open 
shelf files right in the department. 





NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Air Travel Plan Adds Surface 


Travel Protection for Trip 


Continental Casualty of Chicago 
has extended their scheduled air 
line trip insurance, sold at air- 
ports, to include unlimited travel 
on all public surface transporta- 
tion while on the trip. 

For the period selected and while 
on his trip, the air traveler can 
obtain, in addition to the basic 
flight policy, insurance protecting 
him while riding on a bus, ship, 
train, taxi, street car, or subway. 
The Extended Travel coverage also 
includes unlimited scheduled air- 
line flying during the same period. 


For Further Information Circle 246 on Card 


Renewable Hospital Policies 


State Mutual Life of America 
has announced that its revised 
Family and Individual Hospital 
policies may be renewed for life. 
They can be issued to persons from 
ages 18 to 85. 

The hospital policies are non- 
cancellable with guaranteed levei 
premiums to age 65. After age 65 
they may be renewed for life with 
the company reserving the right to 
change premium rates by class. 

Hospital plans are available with 
or without a $50 deductible fea- 
ture. On plans without the deduct- 
ible, benefit for accident out-pa- 
tient emergency treatment is also 
available up to three times the 
daily benefit issued. 


For Further Information Circle 247 on Card 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 

If you would like more information about 
one or more of the policies or lines reviewed 
here, circle on the card between pages 48 and 
51 the number or numbers following those 
items. Write your name and address on the 
card and drop it in the mail. 


Whole Life Plus Term, DI 


Security-Connecticut Life has 
launched a family plan which pro- 
vides a basic amount of $5,000 on 
the husband. In addition, $5,000 of 
decreasing term continues to his 
age 65. An additional $5,000 is 
paid if death is from accidental in- 
jury. 

The wife, if same age as hus- 
band, is covered by $1,500 of term 
insurance, and each child by $1,000 
of term from six months to 25 
years of age. A monthly income 
during total disability is paid to 
age 65 for disability starting be- 
fore age 60. 


For Further Information Circle 248 on Card 


DI on Parents, Children 

The Family Plan brought out by 
Postal Life of New York offers 
double indemnity on the children 
as well as the mother and father. 
Term insurance on the children 
runs to their age 25, even after 
the father reaches age 65. Infants 
are covered for the full $1,000 ben- 
efit after 15 days. 

Plan is written substandard to 
500 per cent. A family income 


rider can be added, providing $50 
to $150 a month for each unit. 
For Further Information Circle 249 on Card 


Policy for Sports Officials 


American Casualty, Reading, of- 
fers four new accident insurance 
plans for members of Sports Offi- 
cial Associations. 

Each plan provides weekly in- 
demnity, accidental death and dis- 
memberment and medical expense. 
Limits range from $25 to $50 
weekly indemnity, with lump sum 
payments for accidental death or 
dismemberment. Dental treatment 
is limited to $100 for injury to 
natural teeth. 

Coverage is on an association 
basis and each member must be in- 
sured under the same plan. 


For Further Information Circle 250 on Card 


Family Estate Plan 

Wisconsin Life’s family policy, 
just introduced, is known as the 
Family Estate. It offers $5,000 of 
ordinary life protection on the hus- 
band per unit. The wife, if same 
age, is insured for $1,250 term. All 
children are covered for $1,000 
term and may convert up to five 
times the amount per unit. There 
are disability benefits on the hus- 
band and double indemnity on hus- 
band and wife. 


For further Information Circle 251 on Card 


Family Protection in Rider 
Midland National Life, Water- 
town, S. D., has adopted a family 
insurance provision as a rider for 
both new and existing policies. It 
offers insurance on the wife of the 
insured and is payable in monthly 
income to the husband on the death 
of the wife. Term insurance is 
also provided on the children. 


For Further Information Circle 252 on Card 


Foreign Credit Insured 


Continental Casualty now offers 
insurance covering credit risks of 
U. S. companies on sales to buyers 
abroad. Underwriting managers 
are Intercredit Agency, Inc., of 
New York. Policies are limited to 
risks of insolvency of foreign buy- 
ers, and can be obtained for all 
countries except those in the 
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Soviet bloc or specified politically 
unstable companies. 

Premiums run_ between one- 
tenth to six-tenths of one per cent 
per month, depending on the 
standing of the buyer and the 
country involved. A charge of $10 
to cover credit investigations will 
be made for each inquiry. 

For Further Information Circle 253 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, has 
announced an increase to $25,000 
in the amount which will be con- 
sidered without a medical exami- 
nation at insurance ages 5 
through 25. 


General American Life has 
modified its pre-authorized check 
plan so holders of two or more 
policies may now combine their 
premiums in one monthly check. 
Premiums for both life and per- 
sonal accident and sickness poli- 
cies may be combined in the same 
check. Up to 12 separate policies 
may be paid for in one check. 


Great-West Life has reduced 
premiums on individual policies 
and “quantity discounts” are in 
effect. Company has also adopted 
“Autopay,” for automatic month- 
ly payment of premiums by pre- 
authorized check. An increased 
scale of dividends has_ been 
adopted. 


Life of Georgia has introduced 
a quantity discount system for or- 
dinary policies of $5,000 and 
above. 


Midland National Life, Water- 
town, S. D., has inaugurated a 
pre-authorized check plan. Com- 
pany recently converted to 
punched card premium billing. 


General American Life has in- 
creased the limit of issue on its 
business and professional men’s 
Income Protector policy to $600 a 
month. Limit of issue for women 
has been raised to $300 a month. 
Company has extended to all its 
A&S policies a 60-day or 90-day 
waiting period, formerly offered 
only to business and professional 
men. 

Lincoln National Life offers a 
term insurability rider for up to 
$10,000 of insurance at each of 
six option dates without a health 
examination. 
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0.S.S. OPERATION SUPER SAFE 
ATESTED NEW APPROACH TOPLANT SAFETY 


another KEMPER service for... 
producers ... policyholders... 


a competitive advantage increases production, im- 
which enables them to sell proves safety, betters 
and hold the large Work- employee relations and re- 
mens Compensation risks. duces insurance costs. 











a new approach... 


The Safety Engineering department of Kemper Insur- 
ance conceived and tested a new approach to plant safety 
through a special Safety Training Course for Foremen. 
To policyholders’ foremen, and our engineers, this pro- 
gram is known as Operation Super Safe. 


The secret weapon of Operation Super Safe is the fore- 
man himself. The president of one company using the 
program describes it this way: “...an penn job of sell- 
ing safety to all employees through the foremen.” 


foremen stimulated to think 


Operation Super Safe equips foremen to become group 
leaders. It helps them develop a safety conscious attitude 
and, at the same time, develops their ability to pass on 
this attitude to those working under them. 

This is accomplished by combining study of the funda- 
mentals of accident prevention with the teaching tech- 
niques shown to be most effective—the group discussion 
method. 

It is a combination which stimulates foremen to think. 





tested with more than 100,000 workers 
The Safety Training Course for Foremen already has been 
tested with some of our policyholders, benefiting more than 
100,000 of their employees. 

For brochure giving further information on how Opera- 
tion Super Safe will benefit your clients, write R. P. Palner, 
Secretary, Home Office, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists insurance Company 


divisions of KEMPER insurance 


Chicago 40, Illinois 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 











BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardson 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 











Guidebook to 
future growth 


The day has long since passed when an underwriter 
relied only on salesmanship. The efficient underwriter 
knows that today he needs.a broad business education 
if he is to extend professional advice of a high order. 


The C. L. U. study program helps the underwriter 
achieve that professional goal. In it are outlined the 
steps that lead to the proud designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter. It is a guide to future growth, 
both in direct results and in community service. 


John Hancock highly values the contribution of the 
American College of Life Underwriters to the industry. 
Its Educational Program brings new professional status 
and skill to life underwriters everywhere. 


es 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 8 


Gustaf A. Kropp has retired as 
vice president in charge of the 
southern area for Old Republic 
Life of Chicago, after 29 years 
of service. 

Harry E. Barrett has been elected 
claims manager for United Life 
and Accident, and will continue 
as assistant secretary. 

David J. Sherwood has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president 
of all companies of The Fund 
Insurance Group. 

Frank Hornby, Jr., of U. S. Indus- 
tries, has been elected president 
of the New York chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management. 


E. A. O'Neill has 
been elected pres- 
ident of Home In- 
surance of Hawaii. 
“ Here he wears the 
Dos oy traditional lei upon 
ey arrival in Honolulu. 
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Leslie R. Martin, senior vice pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, retired July 31 after 48 
years of service. 

Richard F. Bailhe, CLU, regional 
group manager for Lincoln Na- 
tional Life for the past 10 
years, has been made pension 
sales manager in the home of- 
fice at Fort Wayne. 

James W. Spellman has_ been 
named actuary of State Farm 
Life. He joined the firm in 
1949 as an actuarial clerk. 

Nathan Friedman, manager since 
1955 of Prudential’s Midtown 
agency in New York City, has 
been promoted to director of 
agencies. He will supervise or- 
dinary agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and 
District of Columbia. 

Frank E. Laderer has been named 
director of safety for Nation- 
wide Insurance. He _ succeeds 
Harry M. Pontious, who retired 
August 1 after organizing and 
heading the department for 20 
years. 


, 
a 
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Paul Duling, formerly with Postal 
Life of New York, has joined 
the Peoples Life as sales pro- 
motion manager. Peoples is an 
affiliate of The Home, and 
Duling will be located at the 
head office of The Home in New 
York City. 

Ralph H. Patton, CLU, has been 
promoted to superintendent of 
agencies for Berkshire Life. 

Duane G. Strong has joined Mid- 
land National Life as chief un- 
derwriter and head of the new 





The Warren Munici- 
pal Building serves a 
thriving northwestern 
Pennsylvania city. 





business department. Mrs. Ar- 
lene Grimes has been promoted 
to assistant underwriter. 

W. Edward Howarth has been 
made a director of agencies for 
Prudential’s Northeastern home 
office in Boston. Bruce H. Saler 
has been appointed manager of 
the Rochester ordinary agency. 

Hartwell L. Hall has retired from 
the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment after 33 years of ser- 
vice. He was chief examiner in 
life, accident and health, 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Serving the Community 


Warren, Pa., has an attractive American Colonial Style 


city building which serves the community well. 


Also dedicated to serving the Warren community, the 
Baltimore Life is proud of its friendly, well-trained staff, 
both in the field and in the Home Office. 


Our Warren office is at 318 Pennsylvania Ave., East. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 





Introducing National Life’s 
New Executive 95 Series 





Endowment at 95, Premiums Payable 
to Age 65 or 10 Years if Greater 


IDEAL FOR 
Split Dollar Plans 


Dividend Option Available 


High Early Cash Values (equal to full 
net level premium reserve) 


Minimum Issue $15,000 


Issue Ages 20-70 Bank Loan Plans 





Policy Loans Available at Issue Father-Son Contracts 





A FLEXIBLE PLAN FOR BUSINESS INSURANCE 


$100,000 Executive 95 
Annual Gross Premium $2903.00 


Yearly Total 





Age 35 





Annual Net 





Annual Net 


Dividend * 


Deposit 


Increase in 
Cash Value 


Guaranteed 
Cash Value 


Cost or Profit 





] 


$ 250 


$ 2653 


$ 2000 


$ 2000 


$ 653 


10400 206 

21700 $ 315 
33700 631 
46600 878 


a 


9 497 
10 818 
15 1034 


DIVIDEND OPTION 20 1181 


Under National Life’s Dividend Option, 
funds may be withdrawn from dividend 
deposits in amounts sufficient to pur- 
chase one-year term insurance equal to 
the current cash value, thus maintain- 
ing death benefit at full face amount. 


2406 
2085 
1869 
1722 


2200 
2400 
2500 
2600 























At Age 65 


$ 76,300 
43,384 
119,684 
87,090 


In 20 Years 


$ 46,600 
20,446 
67,046 


Guaranteed Cash Value 
Accumulated Dividends* 
Total Cash Available 
Total Annual Premiums Paid 58,060 
Net Profit 8,986 32,594 


Guaranteed Monthly Income for 10 Years from Cash Value $ 700 
Cost Guaranteed Monthly Income for 10 Years from Accumulated Dividends* 398 
$ 1.82 Total Monthly Income for 10 Years 1,098 


2.01 *Dividend figures used are neither guarantees nor estimates, but are for illustrative purposes only and are subject 
4.24 to increase or decrease. 

9.65 **These figures are based on current cost for one-year Term Insurance purchased from dividend deposits. These 
costs are not guaranteed but are illustrative only. 


Cost of $1000 one-year term insur- 
ance used in Dividend Option to in- 
sure cash value: ** 




















National Life of Vermont 
; — Company Monlpelier 


Founded 1850, Purely Mutual 
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REPORT FROM CANADA 


Canadian Life Assets Reach $7 Billion 


SSETS of Canadian life insur- 

ance companies rose by $431 
million during 1957 to a total of 
$7,051 million, according to the 
Dominion Mortgage Investment 
Association. This represents an 
increase of 6.5 per cent over the 
1956 assets. Assets of members of 
this Association represent 99 per 
cent of total assets of all Canadian 
life companies. 


Mortgage Loans Up $200 Million 


Investments in mortgage loans 
showed the largest increase, up 
$200 million during the year. How- 
ever, in the previous year (1956) 
companies had _ increased their 
mortgage holdings by $317 mil- 
lion. Mortgage loans now repre- 
sent 34.26 per cent of the com- 
panies’ total assets. Holdings of 
Canadian mortgages account for 
more than 40 per cent of the com- 
panies’ assets in Canada. 

Mortgage interest rates followed 
the general interest trend during 
1957. At the end of 1956 interest 
rates on conventional mortgage 
loans had increased to 634 per cent 
to 7'4 per cent. By the middle of 
1957 the rate was from 7 per cent 
to 714 per cent and higher in some 
cases. At the present time the 
average rate has dropped to 6%4 
per cent to 7 per cent. 

Attractiveness of the bond mar- 
ket was reflected in increases in all 
Canadian bonds held by the com- 


panies, with the exception of Do- 
minion government bonds which 
dropped by $37 million. The larg- 
est increase of $166 million was 
made in the holdings of corporate 
bonds. Investment in Canadian 
corporate bonds accounted for $76 
million of this increase. Holdings 
of provincial government bonds 
rose by $25 million during 1957 
and in municipal government bonds 
by $14 million. 

Investments in real estate in- 
creased by $43 million during the 
year, while policy loans 
$31 million. Stock holdings dropped 
by $2 million. 


rose by 


Two-Thirds in U. S. 


Canadian life insurance com- 
panies operate in more than 60 
foreign and Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Almost one-third of their 
total business in force is on per- 
sons living outside Canada. Of this 
more than two-thirds is in the 
United States. Foreign  invest- 
ments totalled $2,233 million at 
the end of 1957, compared with 
$2,139 million a year earlier. 

Largest holding outside Canada 
are in corporate bonds which to- 
talled $1,113 million at the end of 
1957, up $90 million during the 
year. Mortgage loans increased by 
$35 million while holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds dropped by $22 mil- 
lion and stocks by $9 million.—Lil- 
lian Millar. 


Distribution of Assets of Canadian Life Companies 


Distribution 


Percentage Distribution 


(In millions of dollars) 


THINGS 

ARE 
HAPPENING 
AT WORLD 


World offers a complete line of personal 
Life, Accident & 
Medical-Surgical, Hospitaliza- 
Non-Cancellable, 
Optional Renewable contracts. 


insurance protection: 
Sickness, 
tion, Guaranteed and 
For indi- 


viduals, families, groups and franchises 


Write T. D. Eilers, President 


World Insurance Company 
Home Office Omaha, Nebraska 


SINCE 1903 





Complete Insurance Figures 


Fire Index 
Life Index 
Handy Chart 
Accident Insurance Register 
Life Year Book 
Insurance Laws, Taxes & Fees 
Insurance By States 


County Patterns of Insurance 


1957 1956 1949 1957 1956 1949 1939 Sales 
Government bonds: 

Dominion $ 292 
Provincial 319 
Canadian municipal 338 324 138 


Other. 417 439 625 
$1,366 $1,386 $1,948 


Corporate bonds $2,139 $1,973 $1,022 
Mortgages. . 2,416 2,216 678 
Stocks. . 351 353 245 
Real estate 226 183 42 
Policy loans 347 316 189 
Other... 206 193 162 


$7,051 $6,620 $4,286 


Compendium 
Handy Guide 


4.97% 22.25% 11.43% 
7.71 
5.86 


11.37 
36.37% a 


$ 329 $ 954 : 
294 231 : 4.44 5.38 


4.90 
6.63 


20.94% 


29.80% 
33.48 15.83 
5.34 5.71 
2.77 .99 
4.93 4.77 4.41 10.50 
2.92 2.90 3.77 5.77 


100.0 % 100.0 % 100.0 % 100.0 % 


3.22 
14.59 


45.44% 
23.85% 


Total 


30.34% 

34.26 
4.98 
3.20 


17.12% 

13.95 

12.99 
3.30 


All Published by 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





Total assets 
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Insurance and Retnsurance 


for experienced attention 


use 4 Stewart-Smith orrice 


NEW YORK, N.Y 116 John Street 
CHICAGO, Illinois Board of Trade Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa Public Ledger Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala Frank Nelson Bldg. 
MONTREAL, Que., Canada 630 Sherbrooke St. West 
TORONTO, Ont., Canada 48 Front St. West 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Canada....789 West Pender Street 
LONDON E.C. 3, England 1 Seething Lane 


For Brokers * Agents * Companies 
always at your service 
AROUND THE CLOCK 














UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
D> a 


. = 


ronnie AVIATION INSURANCE 


serving the aviation market continually for over 
thirty years. 


62 member companies 
with multi-billion dollar 
assets. 

Prompt and equitable 
claim and loss adjust- 
ments. 

It has been well said that 
a “U.S. Group” policy is 
“the most secure insurance 
contract ever issued in the 
history of the insurance 

itt piss 


RWRITERS INC. 
Aviation Managers 


80 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ¢ ATLANTA © DALLAS ¢ HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 








Public Esteem 


Continued from page 37 


they will have a formalized pro- 
gram before long. So the con- 
tinued growth and development of 
the PR function in life companies 
seem assured. 


Entirely aside from activities at 
the company level—few businesses 
today are as well organized as life 
insurance at the industry level, 
from the PR standpoint. The PR 
function has been woven into the 
fabric of the industry associations, 
and of professional associations 
that deal with different phases of 
life insurance work. 


Work of Institute 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
conducts a nation-wide institution- 
al advertising campaign on behalf 
of the industry. It issues educa- 
tional material to the public, and 
news material to the press about 
all phases of life insurance activ- 
ity. It conducts training courses 
for teachers of insurance, main- 
tains a special department for edu- 
cation of women on insurance sub- 
jects, runs seminars on family 
finance, develops material for use 
by schools, and produces motion 
picture films on life insurance sub- 
jects. 

Since 1952, the Institute has 
conducted nine symposiums with 
groups of company PR officers, in 
various sections of the country. 
Two more are being held this year. 
The Institute also organized in 
1955 an Advisory Council on Com- 
pany Public Relations, at whicn 
PR problems of the industry are 
discussed periodically. 


The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, which is re- 
lated to the sales side of life insur- 
ance, organized a PR department 
in 1947. It studies all PR aspects 
of the sales activities in the busi- 
ness and helps companies, agencies 
and individual agents to improve 
their own relationships with their 
various publics, in sales work. 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters and the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers have a Joint Committee on 
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PR, which functions in the broad 
field of professional training for 
life underwriting. Other associa- 
tions that have PR Committees and 
which work to build goodwill in 
their respective spheres of opera- 
tion, include the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the In- 
ternational Claims Association, and 
the Society of Actuaries. 


Medical Research Fund 


Through the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, the life 
companies of the country gain pub- 
lic goodwill and help to bring lower 
insurance costs to the public, 
through large expenditures for 
medical research and improvement 
of public health. 


Life insurance is a business in 
which the principal companies and 
trade associations are all trying 
sincerely to conduct their affairs 
in ways that will be in line with 
sound public policy. They do this 
by finding out what the public 
wants; then by providing the kinds 
of products and services that meet 
the public’s needs, and finally, by 
publicizing the facts of their busi- 
ness and operations. This enables 
an enlightened public to judge 
fairly the value of life insurance 
to the individual, the family, the 
community and the nation as a 
whole, 


Life insurance can only exist by 
serving people well. The _ far- 
sighted William Penn clearly un- 
derstood this principle more than 
250 years ago. In his “Fruits of 
Solitude” he said: “The public must 
and will be served.” 


In a later day, another writer, 
Charles Dudley Warner, stated it 
even more strongly when he said: 
“Public opinion is stronger than 
the legislature, and nearly as 
strong as the Ten Commandments.” 


A life insurance company must 
have a license from the State, in 
order to do business. But modern 
managements know that a life in- 
surance company must also have a 
second license. It is not something 
that can be framed and hung on 
the wall. It is merely the license 
of public approval. But if a com- 
pany loses it, that company is out 
of business just as surely as if its 
State license had been withdrawn. 
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IF ITS PERFORMANCE YOU WANT... 


You expect top performance when you attend 
a concert. You want top performance when you buy 
a new car. 

Why should it be different when you purchase 
an insurance policy. Federal Life assures policy- 
holders of top performance, not only on their policy 
but from their dependable Federal Life Agent. Fed- 
eral Life Agents render top performance because of 
the efficient, up-to-date methods used in their new 
home office. 

If you want top performance from an insur- 
ance policy or from Home Office—Federal Life is 
the company for you to contact. 


ad 4) 7) ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















Ready Now 


The Spectator's HANDY CHART 


Financial Standing and Operating Results 
of 650 casualty and surety companies 


ORDER NOW 
THREE DOLLARS 
THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





MATION. WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 31 


September 7—Suzanne Audet, 

CLU agent in Quebec, Can- 
ada, for Prudential Assurance of 
England, was elected as chairman 
of the Women Leaders Round Ta- 
ble in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Other officers 
are: Vice Chairman — Florence 


Axelson (State Mutual Life) of 
Minneapolis; Board members — 
Helen Tall, CLU (New England 
Life), of Towson, Md., and Grace 
C. Ross (New York Life) of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


September 9 — Life Underwriters 

Associations of Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oklahoma City, Okla., Ash- 
land, Ky., and Parsons, Kan., are 
winners of the Second Annual 
Public Service Award for out- 
standing contributions to health 


No. 9 IN A SERIES 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


THE EAST CENTRAL STATES 


This group of states, rich in the history of our 
country, also leads the Nation in vegetable and 
fruit canning and production of coal. Here, too, 
is the District of Columbia, the first carefully 
planned capitol of the world. We are proud of 
this group of states and the seven Equitable 
general agents and their agency associates 
who so ably serve the life insurance 

needs of their citizens. 
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and welfare activities in their 
communities. 

The Public Service Program 
was inaugurated two years ago by 
the Institute of Life Insurance 
and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Of “all lines” interest is the 
fact that the Ashland Association 
won first place among associations 
with between 50 and 100 members 
for its local sponsorship of a 
thorough inspection, by Boy 
Scouts, of local stores, factories, 
and homes to eradicate causes of 


fires. 


Companies Need 
Better Pension Plans 


September 9— Companies which 

have not maintained pensions 
in line with living costs will face 
employee disillusionment and high 
costs in the future, Geoffrey Cal- 
vert, vice president of Alexander 
& Alexander, warned a conference 
of health and welfare plan admin- 
istrators. He pointed out that the 
key to a successful pension plan 
that will maintain the living 
standard of the pensioner with- 
out involving the employer in 
dangerous commitments lies in 
proper investment policy. 

In the ultimate pension plan, he 
said, “benefits are provided on a 
basis which is directly linked to 
the cost of living or a moving in- 
dex based upon it. They do not 
involve share values, nor do they 
embroil the pensioner in the gy- 
rations of the stock market. 

“The basic benefit structure 
which underlies the cost-of-living 
plan can be a conventional plan 
of the so-called ‘career-average 
earnings’ type, in which case each 
unit of pension would be adjusted, 
both before as well as after re- 
tirement, on account of changes 
in the cost of living. Or, it can be 
of the _ so-called ‘final-average 
earnings’ type, with the pension 
adjusted for changes in the cost 
of living after retirement only.” 


September 10 — The American 

farmer is rapidly catching up 

to the city dweller in the amount 

of money he spends to protect his 
health. 

The Health Insurance Institute, 

citing a survey conducted jointly 
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by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, reported that in 1941 
farm families spent an average of 
$15 a person for medical care, less 
than half the $32 spent for mem- 
bers of urban families. But in 
1955, the individual spending 
level for farmers was $63, or near- 
ly 80 per cent of the estimated $81 
laid out by city folk. 

The report shows that the aver- 
age farm family spent $60 for 
medical care in 1941. In 1955, the 
sum was $235, which is the equiv- 
alent of $126 in 1941 when the 
change in price level is taken into 
account. 

The study also disclosed that 
the average farm family is in- 
vesting more money in voluntary 
health insurance to help protect 
itself against the cost of medical 
care. 

The typical farm family spent 
3 in 1941 for health insurance 
and $42 in 1955. This 1955 expen- 
diture was the equivalent of $13 
in terms of what a dollar would 
buy in 1941, but on this basis still 
represents an increase of 333 per 
cent. 

In 1955, the report stated, some 
51 per cent of farm families had 
some form of health insurance. In 
addition, the survey showed that 
as farm incomes increased, the 
proportion of families protecting 
themselves with health insurance 
tended to rise. 


And in the Future 


September 7-12—NALU Convention, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

September 22-24—Annual conference, Life 
Office Management Association, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 22-25—Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance, Canadian Prov- 
inces, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

September 23-24—Annual meeting, Inter- 
national Claim Association, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

September 25-26—Conference Atlantic 
Alumni Association of LIAMA Schools in 
Agency Management, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 

September 30-October |—Meeting, Zone 4 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

October !-3—Annual meeting, Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

October 2-4—Annual meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. 

October 5-8—Convention, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


September 1958 


October 5-l1|—Fire Prevention Week. 

October 6-8—62nd annual convention, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
New Orleans, La. 

October 6-10—53rd annual meeting Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

October 8—Insurance conference, Delaware 
Valley Chapter, American Society of In- 
surance Management, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

October 9-10—National Noise Abatement 
Symposium, Armour Research Foundation, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

October i4—All-Industry Luncheon, New 
York Chapter CPCU, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

October 20-21—Remington Rand Univac 
Users Conference, John Hancock, Boston. 


October 20-22—Convention, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 

October 20-24—46th National Safety Con- 
gress, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
October 22-23 — Institute on Workmen's 
Compensation, Statler Hilton Hotel, 

New York. 

October 22-24—Annual meeting, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
Hotel Statler, Hartford. 

October 22-24—Annual meeting, LAA, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

October 27-29— Individual Insurance 
Forum, HIAA, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

October 27-29—5Ist annual convention, 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Sheraton- Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


BUSINESS RECORDS NEEDS 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION 


You know that fire insurance covers only the physical loss when important 


business records are destroyed—the mere cost of the paper itself. But how 


many of your clients know this fact? 


TELL THEM—and SELL them an American Surety Valuable Papers 
Policy which covers the cost of restoring the information on these papers 


that makes them valuable. 


Every business that has ledgers, blueprints, formulas, agreements, 


records of any kind, is a right-now prospect for Valuable Papers Insurance. 


And. don’t overlook the market for Accounts Receivable Insurance, too! 


Recent issue of our “Mailroad to Profits” gives you the information you 


need to clinch the sale. Write our Agency Department for your free copy. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIRE « FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 


Can a Stable Market Change? 
Wheat Growers Find It Can 


Have you ever heard someone 
say there will always be a market 
for insurance—any and all lines? 
That may be true, if we watch the 
market carefully. Or it may not 
be true, since a relatively stable 
market can drift away from you 
as the wheat growers and other in- 
dustries have sadly discovered. 

In 1958, American farms will 
produce more than twice as much 
wheat as half-a-century ago. But 
in 1958, the average American con- 
sumer is eating only a little more 
than half as much wheat as he 
used to. 

The big black “X” made by that 
soaring production line and that 


sagging consumption line marks 
the heart of our wheat surplus 
problem. It will be especially 
glaring after this year’s record 
crop is harvested, says the family 
economics bureau of Northwest- 
ern National Life. 


Production Doubled 


American farmers’ produced 
683 million bushels of wheat in 
1909, the bureau points out. In 
1958 they will harvest 1,420 mil- 
lion bushels, according to latest 
Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates. 

Though U. S. population has 
nearly doubled also in the same 
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period, our nation of 170 million 
Americans will consume almost 
exactly the same total amount of 
wheat for food in 1958 as 90 mil- 
lion Americans ate in 1909—about 
475 million bushels, the insurance 
statisticians state. 

In 1909 U. S. farmers raised 
15% bushels of wheat per acre. 
In 1958 they will harvest over 26 
bushels per acre—from over 20 
per cent more acres. 

In 1909 Americans consumed 
five and a quarter bushels of 
wheat per capita in foods. In 
1958 they will consume about two 
and three-quarter bushels per 
capita in foods. Responsible is the 
long-term shift in our national 
diet towards more dairy products, 
eggs, green vegetables, and fruits, 
the report says. 

Thus the average farmer’s pro- 
duction efficiency per acre has ex- 
panded close to 70 per cent while 
the average American’s use of 
wheat foods was shrinking nearly 
50 per cent. 

In 1909 we had little carry-over 
from the 683-million-bushel crop. 
We ate 475 million bushels, used 
around 90 million bushels for seed 
and animal feed, and exported 
about 110 million bushels. 

In 1958 we’ll eat 475 million 
bushels, use 140 million bushels 
for feed and seed, and export, it 
is hoped, close to 400 million 
bushels with the help of govern- 
ment subsidies. 


Market “Disappearance” 

Total 1958 “disappearance,” as 
the crop experts call it, should 
thus amount to around 1,015 mil- 
lion bushels, against 1,420 million 
bushels harvested. The approxi- 
mately 400 million bushels left 
over, added to some 880 million 
bushels already on hand from pre- 
vious crops, should result in a 
brand new record carry-over of 
more than one and a quarter bil- 
lion bushels of wheat. Previous 
record stock of wheat carried over 
was something over a_ billion 
bushels in 1952, the report says. 


e THE TASTE FOR SELLING, 
like that for sour pickles or green 
olives, is acquired. The only way 
to gain experience is to have it. 
The only way to sell is to sell. 
Believe in yourself—the job you 
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are doing. Believe in your subject, 
your service, the pleasure and com- 
fort you bring others. Believe— 
and people feel something of what 
you feel. Believe—and, from the 
very beginning, there’s a place in 
selling for you. 


The Great "Unloading" 

The past year has seen a clean- 
ing up of agency appointments. 
No longer is it the mark of an 
able field man to have at least one 
agent in every town in his terri- 
tory. On the contrary, home office 
supervisors are asking, ‘What 
price, production?” 

In sum: New England compa- 
nies still seek representation but 
on their own terms .. . agents 
worthy of the name. those 
with conscience .. . underwriters 
at the source ... with standing 
in their communities .. . respon- 
sible financially. 

This is the year of the fine tooth 
comb. 


"Your Local Image" 


Just as every company in the 
country creates images in the 
public’s mind, so do you. Just 
what, precisely, is your image? 

Here’s one, from a Vermont 
agent. 

“People have an impression of 
you,” says this old Hard Rock, 
“so, you might as well try to make 
it favorable. 

“IT don’t have a magic method 
of winning friends,” he continues, 
“I just try to abide by the Golden 
Rule. 

“My ‘public relations program,’ 
if it could be called such, is 
simply identified with integrity. | 
say something is so... it’s so 

. . my own thirty-two years be- 
hind my companies in this town 
say it’s so. 

“For example, ‘service’ is in my 
motto. I make sure that I and my 
employees render service—both 
before and after a loss. I claim 
that my office is a convenient place 
at which to do business, there- 
fore, I make sure my customers’ 
convenience is regarded. I tell 
prospective employees that my 
organization is a good place in 
which to work, hence, I make sure 
my employees’ welfare is consid- 
ered. 
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“My public relations activity is 
neither an apology for a lack of 
service, nor a sales effort to pro- 
mote a bill of goods which is not 
fundamentally wanted by our cus- 
tomers. It is simply a long-range, 
comprehensive desire of everyone 
in my firm to contribute his very 
best for the growth of the com- 
munity.” 


@ WANT TO USE an established 
name?  Check-o-matic, a_ regis- 
tered name, is now available to all 


life insurance companies to use 
for preauthorized check plans, 
according to Bank Premium Pay- 
ment Plans Committee of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

The companies using that name 
(New York Life, Ohio State Life, 
Columbus Mutual, Indianapolis 
Life and West Coast Life) have 
agreed to release the name be- 
cause: other companies showed 
interest in it; and to attain more 
standardization among companies 
having preauthorized check plans. 


YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales . . . 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.1.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow . . . and grow: 


New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and AcH! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 


There are other reasons, too, why top 


insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 


Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions .. . 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 

@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 


| If You Are Interested In Making Money 


—Not Just Today But Years From 


| Now—remember you can start a chain 
| reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.L 


| *The familiar abbreviation for the North 


American Accident Insurance Company— 


| ‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 


sonal Insurance stock companies. 
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AMONG THE COMPANY MAGAZINES 


Company Publication Awards; 


Insurance Editors Form Group 


Awards 

Criss Cross Currents received 
the First Award in its class at a 
meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Magazine is distrib- 
uted to home office employees and 
some service offices of Mutual and 
United of Omaha. John R. Dixon 
is editor. Also winning a special 
citation for its interest in commu- 
nity relations was Mutterings, is- 
sued monthly to the sales force of 
Mutual and United of Omaha. 
Morey Landman edits Mutterings. 

John Hancock’s Patriot, cited for 
its sales motivations, was another 
publication honored by the ICIE. 
Alice L. Thorpe is editor. 

Allstate’s Home & Highway was 
awarded an ICIE certificate for 
“excellence of editorial content and 
effectiveness of design.” Editors 
are David L. Watt and James 
Drought. Publication is sent to 
policyholders by the company. 


Sales Stories by Agents 

Life Aetna-izer, national 
monthly magazine for representa- 
tives of Aetna Life, singled out 
Herbert P. Benton III of New Or- 
leans, La., as the author of the best 
article published during 1957. 
Award was based on Benton’s piece, 
titled “Prospects Guaranteed — It 
Works,” which appeared in the July, 
1957, issue of the magazine. John C. 
Groff of Toledo, Ohio, took second 
honors for his story, “From Estate 
Control Plan to What,” in the Oc- 
tober issue. Third award was won 
by Glen E. Bogasse, general agent 
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at Charleston, W. Va., for ‘“To- 
day’s Employer Has a Heart” in 
the November issue. 


Insurance Editors Institute 


A new organization that lack of 
space has prevented our mentioning 
here before is the Insurance Edi- 
tors Institute. Joseph Reisner, edi- 
tor of The Federal Record, Federal 
Life and Casualty, Battle Creek, 
Mich., is chairman. Organization is 
the outgrowth of suggestions made 


at meeting of the International 
Conference of Industrial Editors by 
A. G. Wynne Field, of General Ac- 
cident Assurance, Toronto. There 
are no dues. A number of editors of 
insurance publications, house maga- 
zines, etc., are already enrolled. If 
you would like to get on the list, 
get a copy of the list, and/or get 
more information about the group, 
write to Mr. Reisner. If it would 
make things easier, just circle No. 
6 on the card on page 49 of this 
issue, and mail the postage-free 
card. THE SPECTATOR will forward 
your request. 


SURVEYS, surveys 

Everybody’s surveying something 
or other these days. Provident 
Notes, Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, talked to various gen- 
eral agents and managers about 
their trade press reading habits. 
Sales books — naturally — and Dr. 
Huebner apparently came out on 
top. Editor is Robert Fleming. 


What Readers Liked 
Talelites, employee publication 
for the Markel group of transit in- 
surers, conducted a readership sur- 
vey in June. Results were summar- 





Visual Evidence of Savings —Why 125 Life Firms 


Leadership, General American 
Life’s newssheet for fieldmen, in 
the August issue, shows just why 
the pre-authorized check plan is 
coming into almost universal use 
with insurance companies. By 
means of two drawings reproduced 
on these pages, the publication 
shows the 15 steps required to proc- 
ess a premium payment under 
standard billing procedures. Then, 
by Pre-Authorized Check (PAC il- 


lustration at right) Leadership 
proves out the elimination of 13 
steps in billing. Explaining just 
why PAC results in savings which 
can be passed on to the policy- 
holder, Leadership states, ‘‘Chang- 
ing our 9,000 direct monthly poli- 
cies over to PAC would mean 108,- 
000 fewer notices and payments to 
be processed in the Home Office 
each year.” Article also points out 
the advantages to agents. 
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ized briefly in the August issue of 
the magazine. Striking the average 
of all returns, the “average reader” 
Was described as a male branch em- 
ployee of five and _ three-fourth 
years’ service. Now oddly enough, 
one of the favorite features of this 
“average male reader” turned out 
to be a column titled “Strictly for 
the Girls.” There were a lot of 
other favorites too, of course, and 
the editors can be happy in the 
thought that the magazine rates a 
70 per cent readership on each 
issue. Editor is Boone Scherer. 


How Much Insurance? 


The Manufacturers Life (Tor- 
onto) News Letter reports that in 
March and April of 1958 a survey 
was conducted on behalf of Mac- 
lean’s Magazine on the attitude of 
its readers toward life insurance. 
Maclean’s is just about Canada’s 
most popular consumer magazine. 
July issue of the News Letter de- 
votes two pages to reviewing the 
questions asked by Maclean’s; e.g.: 
How much life insurance do you 
own? When were you last called 
upon by an agent? Do you feel you 
have enough? The sprightly draw- 
ings and even sprightlier comments 
on the figures compiled add up to a 


very interesting feature. To quote 

just one, Maclean's asked: Consid- 

ering your present responsibilities 

and your present income, do you 

feel that you have too much, enough 

or not enough life insurance? Read- 

ers’ answers were: 

Too much . 2% 

Enough .. .81% 

Not enough .15% 

No answer .. 2% 

Says The Newsletter: “How’s 

this for a ridiculous attitude? 70% 

of the men interviewed have less 

than $10,000 of Life Insurance, 

(shown in previous answers) yet 

81% believe they have enough!” 
Editor is H. C. Innes. 


Sales Motivation Series 

The Clarion, weekly newspaper 
of Acacia Life, Washington, D. C., 
publishes series of sales motivation 
articles, titled ‘Sidelights on 
Sales.” A good example of this ex- 
cellent series follows: 


“The Babe Ruth Record 
Nobody Remembers" 
“During the final stages of the 
1927 baseball season, a stocky, 
barrel-chested man stood at the 
plate impatiently awaiting the 
Continued on page 70 
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WHY are you paid the same 
commission as the lowest pro- 


ducers in your agency when you 
are consistently a top producer? 


WHY do so few companies 
vest renewal commissions? 


WHY do you receive little con- 

tinuing reward for attracting 

good producers to your agency? 

WHY are your renewal commis- 

sions for low lapses the same 

as paid to other representatives 
for high lapses? 


WHY is your renewal commis- 
sion schedule so low if persis- 
tency is so vitally important? 


WHY are smaller renewal com- 
Q: missions paid over a long period 
of time instead of larger com- 
missions paid over a short period? 


WHY has the Accident and 

Health Division of All Ameri- 

can Life & Casualty Company 
enjoyed the most spectacular growth 
in the business? From the standpoint 
of premium income, ‘All American 
now ranks among the top 125 com- 
panies. 


WHY is All American Life & 

Casualty Company, having 

started writing Life Insurance 
in July, 1956, already producing ap 
proximately one million a week? 


If you want straightforward answers to 


all of these questions . . . write— 


ALL AMERICAN 


7 ke re Cnsuwally 


lel ier vere) Compan 


General Offices: All American Building 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 
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Tire Assurance Company 
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33 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
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During the past ten years, kilowatt hours 
produced within the area served by 
Life of Georgia have increased from 51 
billion in 1947 to 170 billion in 1957— 
an increase of 231.7%. This rate 
of increase is 74.5% greater than the 
increase for the nation as a whole. 


LIFES SANG 
OF GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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next pitch. When finally it came 
winging toward him, his remark- 
able wrists and shoulders came 
into play and the ball left his bat 
in a majestic are that brought a 
roar from the assembled thou- 
sands. 

“For George Herman Ruth, 
that blow—his 60th home run of 
the season — marked the climax 
of a career that embraced 22 
years in the major leagues. With 
it he shattered his own previous 
record for ‘round trippers’ and 
set a new one that has remained 
unbroken during the past thirty 
years—despite the ‘do or die’ ef- 
forts of a dozen talented slug- 
gers. 

“But the ‘Babe’ also set another 
life-time record during his career 
—a record that nobody remem- 
bers. The man who is called ‘the 
greatest hitter in the history of 
baseball’ struck out 1,330 times, 
nearly 400 more times than any 
player in the major leagues today. 


Two Strikes for Each Homer 
“In other words, for every 
time Ruth hit a home run, he was 
twice left standing at the plate 
looking at a third strike—and, we 
guess, feeling slightly humiliated. 
“It seems to us that there is a 
lesson for every life insurance 


-AL) - 


"| think he's checking on a job with another 


outfit." 
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man in this story. No matter how 
great his talents, no man 
whether a major league ball- 
player or life underwriter — is 
perfect. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Ruth, who strained for a home 
run when a base hit would have 
been safer and easier, the pur- 
suit of greatness itself necessi- 
tates a ‘strikeout’ periodically.” 
Editor is Robert E. Marsh. 


Ford Collection at Dearborn 


The North America Fieldman, 
August-September issue, features 
an extensive description of the 
Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village in Dearborn, Mich. 
Cover photo in full color pictures 
some of the old automobiles dis- 
played in the museum. 


Noted for Miscellany 

The collection has long been 
noted for its miscellany, with ob- 
jects ranging from primitive farm 
implements to a bicycle made by 
the Wright brothers of aviation 
renown. The INA article also 
pictures the steamboat, ‘““Suwanne,” 
and the cabin where William 
McGuffey was born. Ford in his 
youth used and admired the reader 
for which McGuffey became known 
to practically all school children of 
the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

Fieldman editor 
Harrington, Jr. 


is Frank G. 


Permanent and Traveling 
Art Show 


A permanent exhibit of artwork 
by leading illustrators has been set 
up at Allstate’s home office in Sko- 
kie. Featured are more than 50 il- 
lustrations by prominent artists 
originally commissioned for Home 
& Highway, Allstate magazine for 
policyholders. Included are Doris 
Lee, one of the so-called “primitive” 
painters; Adolph Dehn, renowned 
for his water colors; Arnold Blanch, 
Joseph Hirsch, Arthur Shilstone, 
and others. Two parts of the collec- 
tion are being sent on tour while 
the third remains in the gallery in 
the employees’ cafeteria at Skokie. 
Portions have been shown in Ta- 
coma, Wash., and the Pittsburgh 
Press Club. A larger group is sched- 
uled for exhibition in the Mint 
Museum in Charlotte, N. C., this 
fall. — Elinor Kinley. 
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Hint for Hunters 

With the hunting season nearly 
on us, there is quite a moral in 
the picture at right. Reproduced 


in the Cravens, Dargan Review, 
Texas and Southwestern editions, 
July-August 1958. The snapshot 
dates from the previous season, 
and the editors don’t say whether 
the 


“shot” anything else or not. But 


“the day 
I found 
$428,100 in my 
desk drawer” 


disgruntled picture - taker 


he sure brought back a dilly of a 
story without words. 


Courtesy Cravens, Dargan Review 


“If someone had told me 18 months ago” says Broker Tom 
Fazio, Jr., Garden City, New York, “that I would increase my 
insurance sales $428,100 by sending in that coupon I'd put in my 
desk drawer, I wouldn’t have believed them. But that’s just what 
happened when I got the help of Prudential’s Brokerage Service. 
Bob Otto, Prudential’s Brokerage Manager in Garden City, made 


several special trips to my office, providing me with the training 
I needed, so I could effectively explain Business Insurance to 
clients. One of the sales aids he gave me was the booklet, “Your 
Corporate Associate Can Be Your Downfall,” which has been 


invaluable in making sales. With 
this kind of sales material and the 
training which Bob gave me, I’ve 
been able to turn Business Insur 
ance into one of my key sales 
makers.” 

To increase your profit through 
Business Insurance sales, write for 
your free copy of “Your Corporate 
\ssociate Can Be Your Downfall.” 


Send in the coupon today. 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 41 


if a single blow of a pickaxe by one 
of plaintiff's workmen had de- 
stroyed a water main, resulting in 
the inundation of the lobbies of 
both buildings with consequent 
damage. In such a case there would 
have been but one accident and 








The only way 


to grow is.. 


one operation under the policy, 
despite the fact that separate 
buildings were involved and that 
the water may not have damaged 
the property in each of the build- 
ings simultaneously. Conversely, 
in the submitted situation the im- 
pact upon each building was a 
separate and single accident, even 
though several and distinct and 
divisible operations of plaintiffs 
relating to each building combined 
to bring about that result. 
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“In construing the liability 
limitations of an insurance policy 
the number of accidents may be 
expressed as the number of opera- 
tive events covered under the 
policy, which give rise to a series 
of damaging impacts, either 
simultaneous or causally connected. 
If, as here, the acts of the assured 
are divisible and each results in a 
separate impact, there is more 
than one accident.” 


Mercantile Form Fire Insurance 


The insured sued his insurance 
carrier for damages incurred by 
fire which he claimed were covered 
by the policy. He was in the busi- 
ness of selling and servicing office 
machines. He had a standard fire 
insurance policy on the contents 
of the building. The policy covered 
the insured’s stock of merchandise 
and “the property of the Insured 
or for which the Insured is liable 
while contained in the described 
building .. .” 


Liable for Customers’ Cars 


A fire occurred in the building 
which damaged not only the in- 
sured’s (appellant’s) own machines 
but also those of customers. The 
Company (appellee) settled for the 
losses to the insured’s own ma- 
chines but refused payment for the 
losses to the customers’ machines. 
This suit involves the question of 
whether the carrier is liable for 
the losses to the customers’ ma- 
chines. The Court held the Com- 
pany liable because: 

“Both parties agree that appel!- 
lants, as bailees of the machines 
owned by their customers, had an 
insurable interest in such ma- 
chines, and that appellants were 
not liable to their customers for 
the fire losses to such machines 
absent negligence proximately 
causing the loss. We assume, ai- 
though appellants do not concede, 
that appellants were not negligent 
in connection with the losses in the 
fire involved in this suit. 

“The key phrase in the policy as 
far as this suit is concerned is 
‘property for which the insured is 
liable.’ Admittedly, this phrase af- 
forded some kind of insurance 
pertaining to property of others 
contained in the building described 
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in the policy. Appellee contends, 
and the lower court held, that as 
to property of others the policy 
insured against appellants’ liability 
only—in other words, indemnity 
against fixed legal liability of ap- 
pellants in connection with a fire 
loss to property of others. 

“Several considerations bear 
upon the solution of the question. 

“The policy was prepared by the 
insurer and the universal rule is 
that it must be construed most 
strongly against the insurer. This 
does not mean that a court should 
rewrite any provisions of an insur- 
ance policy, but that any fair doubt 
should be resolved in favor of the 
insured. 


Question of Liability 


“The controversy revolves arouna 
the word ‘liable’ used in the phrase 
‘property for which the insured is 
liable.” According to Webster’s 
International Dictionary, ‘respon- 
sible’ is a synonym for ‘liable,’ and 
‘liable’ is defined as ‘exposed to a 
certain contingency or casualty of 
an undesired character.’ At the 
inception of a bailment, the bailee 
becomes liable (or responsible) to 
account to the owner in accordance 
with the rules of law applicable to 
the bailment; but until the occur- 
rence of some future event giving 
rise to an enforceable claim against 
the bailee there is no fixed legal 
liability and the liability (or re- 
sponsibility) of the bailee consists 
of a mere exposure to a contin- 
gency. The liability of the insured 
mentioned in the policy should be 
considered as referring to the 
present and existing general lia- 
bility of the insured as bailee of 
the property, and not to a par- 
ticular fixed legal liability as a 
consequence of a fire. 

“The policy is a standard fire 
policy and the entire language 
deals with and points to insurance 
on property rather than on 
liability. The controversial phrase 
is contained in that part of the 
policy identifying the property 
covered. There is no doubt that one 
purpose for including this phrase 
was that of identification, and we 
think that was the principal pur- 
pose. It also served the purpose of 
eliminating from the coverage of 
the policy property on the described 
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premises as to which appellant had 
no responsibility. 

“While there is some authority 
to the contrary, we hold that the 
policy covered property of ap- 
pellants’ customers and that ap- 
pellants are entitled to recover for 
the losses thereto, holding the 
excess over their own interest in 
the property for the benefit of the 
owners. This accords with what 
appears to be the weight of 
authority.” (Penn et al. v. Com- 


























mercial Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Mississippi 
Supreme Court, March 24, 1958) 


Notary Public Draws A Will 


Speaking of unusual cases, a 
California court has come up with 
a weird one. It seems that a notary 
public, not an attorney, drew a will 
for the decedent. The will left all 
the decedent’s property to the 

Continued on page 74 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 73 


plaintiff. However, it was not 
properly drawn and the Probate 
Court declared it invalid. Because 
of the intestacy, the plaintiff 
received one-eighth of the estate 
instead of the whole estate. She 
sued the notary public claiming 
that his negligence damaged her 
to the value of seven-eighths of the 
estate. The lower court found for 
the plaintiff. 
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On appeal the judgment for the 
plaintiff was affirmed. The princi- 
pal question was whether the 
defendant was under a duty to 
exercise due care to protect the 
plaintiff from injury and whether 
he was liable for the damage caused 
by his negligence even though they 
were not in privity of contract. 
The court pointed out that recovery 
had been allowed in some cases to 
third parties not in privity where 
the only risk of harm created by 
the negligent performance of a 
contract had been to an intangible 
interest. 

It said that the determination of 
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whether, in a _ specific case, the 
defendant will be held liable to a 
third person not in privity is a 
matter of policy. It involved the 
balancing of various factors, in- 
cluding the extent to which the 
transaction was intended to affect 
the plaintiff; the foreseeability of 
harm to him; the degree of 
certainty that the plaintiff suffered 
injury; the closeness of the con- 
nection between the defendant’s 
conduct and the injury suffered; 
the moral blame attached to the 
defendant’s conduct; and the policy 
of preventing future harm. 


Unauthorized Practice of Law 


It was felt that the defendant 
must have been aware, from the 
terms of the will, that if faulty 
solemnization caused the will to be 
invalid, the plaintiff would suffer 
the loss which occurred. When the 
defendant undertook to provide for 
the formal disposition of the 
decendent’s estate, he was engaged 
in the unauthorized practice of 
law. This was an important trans- 
action requiring specialized skill, 
and the defendant clearly was not 
qualified to undertake it. His con- 
duct was not only negligent but 
highly improper. Therefore the 
plaintiff should be allowed recovery 
despite absence of privity of con- 
tract. 

(Biakanja v. Irving, California 
Supreme Court, January 17, 1958) 
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. and if you're pinked by one of your 
students, Pierre, you're covered right up to 
the hilt." 
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Shopping Center 


Continued from page 39 


is another important matter in the 
development of a shopping center. 
You should always acquire sufficient 
land at the outset to provide not 
only sufficient parking but also to 
give you expansion possibilities and 
to allow you to create buffer zones 
against any residential areas or 
any neighboring projects’ that 
might develop. 

Also before acquiring the land 
you should make a study of the 
local situation as to zoning laws and 
utilities, such as gas, electricity, 
water, and especially sewage dis- 
posal facilities. If there are no sew- 
age disposal facilities available in 
the area, it means that you add to 
the capital cost of your shopping 
center because you will be required 
to install a sewage disposal plant. 
Lack of sufficient water would also 
penalize you. With an air condition- 
ing system, you would need to drill 
wells. At the Monmouth Shopping 
Center, we found that the authori- 
ties in Eatontown were very coop- 
erative and the facilities that were 
not available would be provided. 

Next step after the surveys have 
been made and the site determined 
is to develop the interest of some 
large merchant, preferably a unit of 
a well known department store, in 
taking a unit in your shopping cen- 
ter. This department store would 
act as what is known in the trade 
as a “bell cow.” It is a big draw in 
bringing customers to your shop- 
ping center. If the surveys are fa- 
vorable and the location of your 
property is properly selected, you 
will have no trouble getting such 
a tenant. In Monmouth Shopping 
Center the large department store 
is to be a unit of Bamberger’s of 
Newark. After you have gotten an 
agreement with your department 
store, the next step is to purchase 
the land, employ the services of a 
good architect and engineer and a 
good leasing outfit, and turn the 
further development of the center 
over to them, subject to adequate 
supervision. 

The details in connection with 
leasing a center of this kind are 
many and complicated. You have so 
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many personalities to deal with. But 
if your shopping center is well lo- 
cated, you will not want for the 
proper number of tenants. The 
roster of tenants who will occupy 
space in Monmouth Shopping Cen- 
ter comprises some of the outstand- 
ing national chain store merchants. 
These merchants will provide buy- 
ers a good choice of merchandise. 
In the physical design of the 
shopping center, our architects and 
engineers are paying special atten- 
tion to getting something that is 


pleasing to the eye without overdo- 
ing it and without creating exces- 
sive costs. The treatment of the 
malls and passageways between 
buildings will also be in a good 
manner and should give warmth 
and a homey feeling to the entire 
shopping center. 

We are confident that Monmouth 
Shopping Center will become, in 
time, a seasoned income-producing 
property, valuable as an insarance 
company investment because of its 
high rate of return. 
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in Great Britain 
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lection of contributions is the pur- 
chase of stamps on a weekly basis 
at tobacconists, chemists, and news- 
agents. The Government also per- 
mits its employees to have payroll 
deduction for the payment of con- 
tributions. Schemes operating in 
agricultural areas experience high- 
er administrative costs since indi- 


vidual collections, requiring the 
establishment of branch offices, are 
necessary. 

In 1953 there were more than 
39 such hospitals contributory 
schemes. Their total income in that 
year was over two and a quarter 
million pounds. In 1953 these 
schemes had 3,612,798 contributors 
and coverage included eligible de- 
pendents in addition. 

The provident associations also 
managed to survive. The principal 
coverage provided by them today is 
against the cost of maintenance in 
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hospital private wards, and nursing 
homes and toward the cost of sur- 
geons’, anaesthetics, consultants’, 
and specialists’ fees, home nursing 
care, therapy, and diagnostic ser- 
vices. This coverage is more easily 
understandable in the United States 
since it has points of similarity to 
the hospital, surgical, and medical 
coverages written by insurance 
companies. 


Serious lilnesses 


The benefits are directed at the 
costs of the more serious illnesses 
rather than at minor ailments. 
There is an upper limit of indem- 
nity under the coverage within 
each year. No benefits are available 
for treatment by general practi- 
tioners. Normal maternity care is 
excluded and drugs, appliances, 
hearing aids, and spectacles are not 
paid for. There is a waiting period 
of three months for new individual 
subscribers but not for groups. 
Out-patient services are subject to 
certain limitations as to amounts 
payable and certain types of ill- 
nesses are excluded, such as normal 
dental treatment, mental disease, 
and chronc illness. All covered care 
must be upon recommendation of 
the family doctor. 

The provident associations are 
reported to cater to that section of 
the public who want to make mutual 
provision for the high cost of main- 
tenance in hospital private wards 
and nursing homes and for the 
private fees of consultants, spe- 
cialists, and surgeons. 

The exact extent of this growth 
of voluntary health insurance in 
Great Britain is not known. One 
recent estimate, however, places the 
number at four million contributors 
who, with their dependents, are es- 
timated to constitute one-quarter of 
the population of England and 
Wales. While this estimate is by 
no means as great as the extent of 
voluntary coverage prior to 1948, it 
is nonetheless remarkable in the 
face of a National Health Service. 


Of more significance is the rate 
of growth of this coverage in re- 
cent years. Enrollment in the Brit- 
ish United Provident Association 
alone has increased from 34,000 
contributors in 1949 to over 300,000 
today. Since B.U.P.A. is the most 
prominent writer of coverage in 
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Britain, this growth rate is sig- 
nificant. To these figures, of course, 
must be added the dependents of 
the contributors, the total, there- 
fore, being about double the figures 
shown here. It is particularly to be 
noted that this rate of growth of 
B.U.P.A. has accelerated most par- 
ticularly in the past few years as 
exemplified by the following: 


Numerical 
Net Increase 


No. of Con- 
tributors 
1949 34,000 
1950 35,000 
1951 44,000 
1952 69,000 


HOW FAR AHEAD 
CAN YOU SEE ? 


Forward-looking agents usually get 
ahead but sometimes their view is 

limited by their competition. 

ANICO elevates you head and shoulders 
above the crowd with outstanding 
competitive plans that serve every 
prospect and with commissions that 
inspire you to greater heights. 





1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


105,000 
162,000 
214,000 
252,000 


36,000 
57,000 
52,000 
38,000* 





Check Anico’s 


1957 283,000 31,000 


* Decrease in the rate of growth in 
1956 resulted from imposition of an upper 
age limit of 65 on new enrollments. 


Over one-half of the present enroll- 
ment is now on a group basis. 


Privacy, Freedom of Choice 


Several reasons are attributed 
to this growth of voluntary cover- 
age. One, as has been stated, is the 
element of charges and the means 
or needs tests under certain aspects 
of the National Health Service. 
Another is the desire for privacy 
when ill. Still another arises out 
of the fact that some persons can- 
not afford to wait for beds in the 
Government general wards, these 
waits being, apparently, a real prob- 
lem of some magnitude. For ex- 
ample, at the end of 1956, 431,000 
persons were reported to comprise 
the waiting list for hospital beds. 
The length of the waiting period 
varied by type of hospital and na- 
ture of illness. Hence, for general 
surgical cases the wait varied from 
53 days in non-teaching hospitals to 
70 days in the Provincial teaching 
hospitals. For ear, nose, and throat 
cases the wait ranged from 87.6 
days in the London teaching hos- 
pitals to 185 days in non-teaching 
hospitals. A still further reason is 
to assist in affording private spe- 
cialist treatment, there seeming to 
be a desire for freedom of choice 
in the selection of surgeons, spe- 
cialists, and consultants. 

Not too much seems to be 
Continued on page 78 
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in Great Britain 
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known about the kind of people who 
are purchasing the protection. Con- 
tributors of the provident associa- 
tions appear to be mainly of the 
middle class. Whether this is true 
of the contributory schemes is not 
known, since these contributors pay 
their premiums on a weekly basis 
and hence might have direct simi- 
larity to industrial or weekly pre- 
mium policyholders in the United 
States. One opinion expressed to 
the author was that an element 
of snob appeal is present in this 
growth of voluntary coverage. It is 
questionable, however, that this 
factor alone, or even mainly, could 
account for the appreciable growth 
of coverage since N.H.S. 


Questionnaire Study 


While the reasons for the growth 
of voluntary insurance stated here 
are in the realm of impression or 
speculation, they find substantia- 
tion in a seven month study in 1956 
conducted by Paul F. Gemmill, 
Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. As part of 
his study Dr. Gemmill question- 
naired a segment of the British 
public and the medical profession. 
One question asked was: “Do you 
now have, in addition to the Na- 
tional Health Service and National 
Insurance, membership in any so- 
cieties or insurance schemes which, 
in case of illness, would pay part or 
all of your hospital or doctor’s 
bills? If so, why do you feel that 
you need such additional ‘protec- 
tion’ since N.H.S. promises to pro- 
vide for all health needs?” 

The response to this question 
showed that 29.8 per cent of those 
questioned had such additional pro- 
tection. The reasons for having the 
additional protection varied, but in 
general they were as follows: “Ex- 
tra illness cash.” “Subscription 
small and worth paying.” “For 
private room.” “For emergencies.” 
“For extras.” ‘For semi-luxuries.” 
“For home help.” “For private 
ward.” “For convalescent home.” 
“For added comforts.” “Was pre- 
viously a member,” (this one oft 
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repeated). Certain differences in 
these responses might be account- 
able by the differing types of cov- 
erages made available. 

There appears nothing in the 
picture of the foreseeable future 
which would indicate other than 
that this growth of voluntary in- 
surance will continue. This growth 
might, in fact, be reasonably ex- 
pected to accelerate, provided the 
economy remains stable. Obvious- 
ly, certain changes in the nature or 
extent of the services provided by 
N.H.S. could affect this either way; 
but these do not appear to be in the 
offing. 


Doctors Look at Question 


There are two developments, how- 
ever, which should be mentioned, 
since they could have marked effect 
on the future. One of these is a 
study to be made by the British 
Medical Association. Dr. J. Leslie 
McCallum, a member of the Council 
of the British Medical Association, 
has described the situation thus: 
“There is still a good deal of pri- 
vate practice and .. . there is a 
good deal of room for insurance- 
assisted private practice in the 
United Kingdom. . . . The British 
Medical Associations have decided 
to set up a committee of their own 
to investigate the workings of the 
National Health Service. ... Should 
such a committee conclude that in- 
surance should play a bigger part 
than it does now in the public ser- 
vice and the government accept its 
findings then the situation would 
be vastly different, both for the 
public economy of Great Britain 
and for the insurance world and, of 
course, the doctors.” 

Dr. McCallum further states: 
“For private hospital facilities 
there are already three or four com- 
panies who are catering for a real 
need for a small annual premium 
and several of us on our side are 
drawing up schemes for grants-in- 
aid on insurance principles to help 
keep alive private practice. 
Some of us will go on investigating 
such schemes as contracting out of 
Government National Insurance 
and insurance plus Government 
cover for sickness, on the lines of 
the Australian scheme, with suit- 
able tax reliefs for premiums, be- 
cause we feel that there must be 
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an alternative to Government con- 
trolled medicine.” 

The other development is an out- 
growth of a movement called Fel- 
lowship for Freedom in Medicine. 
This movement, which has no ties 
to the British Medical Association, 
appears to have as its general pur- 
pose the promotion of the private 
practice of medicine and the de- 
velopment of a scheme as an alter- 
native to N.H.S. Such a scheme 
would be based upon “real insur- 
ance principles under which doctors 
and hospitals will charge fees for 


services rendered and the bulk of 
these fees will be covered by insur- 
ance supported by a State subsidy ; 
the State’s contribution will be less 
than 50 per cent of the charges in- 
curred; those who cannot afford to 
pay insurance premiums will not be 
required to do so; the State will 
bear full responsibility for them 
and their dependents; and provi- 
sion will also be made for reduc- 
ing the heavy cost to the taxpayers 

of drugs and appliances.” 
Among the purposes of the pro- 
Continued on page 80 
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posed schemes are those of putting 
more responsibility for his health 
on the patient, of giving him a 
greater influence on the quality of 
the services he receives, and of re- 
storing the principles of private 
practice for all insured patients. 

It is noted that the functioning 


of this 


proposed scheme is re- 
stricted to “non - profit - making” 
organizations. This, presumably, 
would eliminate from the picture 
the insurance companies. The fact 
that no objection appears to be reg- 
istered on this score is probably 
due to the fact, as has been noted, 
that the insurance companies in 
Great Britain have not been active 
in writing insurance against the 
costs of medical] care. 

In addition to these two develop- 
ments, a further factor of direct 
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interest here has begun to manifest 
itself. As voluntary health insur- 
ance has expanded, so has the de- 
mand for private hospital accommo- 
dations. However, there has been 
virtually no increase in the number 
of private beds in hospitals avail- 
able to satisfy this demand and 
from time to time existing private 
nursing homes (private hospitals) 
are finding themselves forced to 
close down entirely for financial 
reasons. 

Such a development, naturally, 
could eventually serve to retard the 
further growth of voluntary insur- 
ance somewhat unless corrected. 
Accordingly, the B.U.P.A. is spon- 
soring the financing of the Nursing 
Homes Charitable Trust, the object 
of which is to maintain and in- 
crease the number of existing pri- 
vate accommodations. 


Contrasting Picture 


One is impelled to note the con- 
trast between the situation in 
Great Britain prior to 1948 and 
that in the United States in 1958. 
Despite obvious differences in the 
economy, the effects produced by 
two long wars, and certain differ- 
ences in tradition and _ outlook, 
there appear to be certain other 
variances worthy of note. 

One of these is what appears to 
have been the marked reticence of 
the well established insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain to write 
coverages which would serve to 
spread the costs of medical care. 
This reticence had its counterpart 
in the United States until about 
two decades ago but by no means 
can be considered as existing today. 
To the contrary, the majority of 
Americans having voluntary health 
insurance protection today are cov- 
ered by the insurance companies. 

Another is the failure of the in- 
suring mechanisms in Britain prior 
to the inception of N.H.S., to pro- 
tect more than half of the popula- 
tion. Here it is recognized that in 
1948 less than half of the United 
States population had some known 
protection. In the _ intervening 
years, however, this coverage has 
grown to some 70 per cent in the 
U. S. and is still growing. 

A third factor, somewhat related 
to the preceding one, was the ap- 
parent hesitancy on the part of the 
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British mechanisms to use the 
group approaches on a large scale 
in writing their coverages. This 
approach is largely accountable for 
the rapid growth of coverage in the 
U. S. and, in fact, seems accounta- 
ble for a good bit of the recent 
growth in the U. K. now that it is 
being advanced on a broader scale. 
Here, of course, the attitude of em- 
ployers and labor unions plays an 
important role. 


Quality of Benefits 


A final point of contrast appears 
to be in the quality of the insurance 
benefits made available. For the 
most part, the benefits offered in 
Great Britain prior to N.H.S. ap- 
pear to have been small in amount 
and limited in scope, pitiably so in 
some cases. While certainly this 
offered some protection, it does not 
seem to have even reasonably ap- 
proached offering real assistance in 
cases of serious illness. In the U. S. 
today, on the other hand, appreci- 
able assistance is rendered by all 
types of mechanisms, and particu- 
larly since the innovation and ad- 
vancement by the insurance com- 
panies of major and comprehensive 
medical expenses coverages. While 
the actual degree of coverage in the 
U. S. can be disputed because it is 
not clearly known, and while the 
optimum protection as a desiderata 
is unresolved in a maze of varying 
philosophies, it would seem a tru- 
ism that voluntary health insurance 
protection in the U. S. today is on 
much firmer ground than was the 
case in Great Britain prior to 
N.H.S. It is believed that this fact 
is often too little understood. 

When one considers that health 
insurance in the United States is 
still growing rapidly, that many 
differing means are being em- 
ployed, and that it is vital with 
experimentation and evolutionary 
development, the respective situa- 
tions—the U. K. in 1948 and the 
U. S. in 1958—do not appear to be 
at all comparable. The remarkable 
response of the various types of 
health insurance mechanisms in 
the United States to the marked 
changes which have occurred in the 
field of medical economics would 
seem to stand as a clear indication 
that a government approach on a 
broad population basis is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 
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To Our - 
in the Many Friends 


Insurance Field: 


We are do 
4nd forti 


and agents in 


Ppi 
Tennessee a 


and eco 


We now have a 


fi 
bright future. Nie t 
Ohio! _ 


rom Columbus, 


The story behind this letter... 


Three rapidly growing companies now are united for 
greater strength and broader service. This means added 
facilities to those who buy insurance for car, home and 
business . . . and a wider opportunity for the several 
thousand independent agents representing these multi- 
ple-line carriers. 


Here is a natural union of three established companies 
with proven records of successful operation and common 
ideals of prompt, helpful service and fair treatment. 
With the solid power of additional resources and the 
opportunity to provide more diversified coverage, this 
associated group enters the new era with glowing opti- 
mism and high confidence. 


DrxtE FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


oe SOUTHERN HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
— AUTOMOBILE MuTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ing thin 
ES to 
Pl, North car ? 


nd Virginia, 


NSideratio 


John Ra 
President 


Strengthen the 


of our 7 Present 


“ employees 

> » Georgia 

Olina, South Civelins 
3 


Stronger team With a 


© with our friends 


Sincerely, 


tterree 


ROBERT S. PEIN 

Founder of State Automo- 
bile Mutual and its guid- 
ing light until his death 
in 1956, Mr. Pein was 
dedicated to a course of 
building soundly and se- 
curely on a strong and 
durable foundation. His 
memory is the inspiration 
in this new association of 
stable organizations. 


PAUL R. GINGHER 

“We are honored and de- 
lighted to be one with 
these fine southern com- 
panies. We look forward 
to the challenging days 
ahead, and the futherance 
of the ideals of greater 
service set forth by the 
late founder of our com- 
pany — Robert S. Pein.” 
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